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FIRST COMPLETE FILM EVER MADE 


INSIDE THE VATICAN 
EXCLUSIVE PICTURES! 


The camera ventures where even 
the most privileged are barred. 


Rt. Rev. Monsignor 
FULTON J. SHEEN 
narrates 


THE STORY OF THE 


atican 


with Intimate Scenes of 


HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS XII 
Produced by THE MARCH OF TIME 
Full Length Feature In 16 mm. Sound Film 


This six reel feature motion picture is a priceless, thrilling story of the Vatican.. 
. . vividly depicting the efforts of the Pontiff to bring peace to the war-torn 
world. 

In the film are exclusive scenes of the age-old Palaces, Hall and Galleries of 
the Holy See, the Vatican Library, and Sistine Chapel, the great Cathedral of 
St. Peter and other parts of the Vatican rarely seen by pilgrims. A mag- 
nificent picture worthy of showing to every Catholic. 


Two Other Great Catholic Films! 
“THE ETERNAL GIFT’’ 
16 mm. Sound Film of SOLEMN HIGH MASS 
Narration by Rt. Rev. Msgr. FULTON J. SHEEN. 10 Reels 


THE LITTLE FLOWER OF ST. THERESA 
This exquisitely beautiful film depicts the short and exemplary life of 
the young girl Theresa Martin who lived and died for the greater glory 
of God. 16mm. sound. 8 reels. 


OUTSTANDING MAJOR FEATURES IN 16 mm. SOUND 


Our vast library includes*the finest motion pictures of their kind such as: 
ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS, LITTLE WOMEN, HOLD THAT GHOST, TOM 
BROWN’'S SCHOOLDAYS, LADDIE, HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES, IT STARTED 
WITH EVE, GUNGA DIN, SCARLET PIMPERNEL, MOTHER CAREY'S CHICK- 
ENS and a host of others.:; 
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Who owns BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 


Who.edits BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 


The Editor-in-Chief of the world- 
famous ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
and his staff. 


How often is BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
revised? 
BriraNnica JUNIOR undergoes contin- 
uous revision on a definite year-by- 
year program. 


In what way is BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR different from all other 


juvenile encyclopaedias? 


Brirannica Junsor is a reference work 
organized alphabetically as a true en- 
cyclopaedia with a definite objective 

. . to serve exclusively the interests 
and needs of elementary school age 
children. 


Does BRITANNICA JUNIOR contain 
articles not to be found in other 
juvenile reference works? 


Yes, many. This is ible because 
the set is not “stretched” to include 
material of no interest or value to 
elementary school children. 


Why do you feature the Index of 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 


Because learning to use an index is a 
fundamental study skill and the Index 
of Britannica JuNtoR is designed to 
develop this skill. It is a fact and find- 
ing Index. It is the key to more than 





Educational Department 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


3600 main articles, contains 20,000 in- 
dex entries and more than 50,000 
references. 


How does BRITANNICA JUNIOR de- 

velop good study habits in children? 

It teaches the child how to use refer- 

ence materials... to use an index... 

to follow directions in finding material 

. to use an atlas . . . to use indepen- 

dent source material written for him at 
his own Tevel. 


Are topics in BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
correlated with school courses of 
study? 
Yes. Curricular material and courses of 
study for every section of the United 
States are being studied constantly by 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR’S editorial staff. 


How abreast of the times is BRITAN- 
NICA JUNIOR? 

It is current at each printing. 
How does the cost of a set of BRI- 


TANNICA JUNIOR compare with 
that of other juvenile encyclopaedias? 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR is less in cost. 
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“Facts About Fabrics’’ 
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- “This Amazing America” 
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Goon TEACHERS 
Are BETTER 
with 
Today’s 
Book OF KNOWLEDGE 


Ask any teacher about the 
revised 1943 Book of Knowl- 
edge as a classroom teaching 
aid! Her answer, like thou- 
sands of others, will be: “‘It is 
the finest children’s reference 
work for school use.” 


With the shortage of school 
textbooks and material, busy 
teachers today recommend 
this extra help in the class- 
room. Its 20 volumes con- 


taining 15,000 illustrations 
make it a veritable treasury 
of information and knowl- 
edge, correlated and especially 
useful for the teacher’s own 
curriculum. It makes any 
good teacher better. 


Write for new booklet 
“Supplementary Teaching Aids”’ 
THE GROLIER SOCIETY, INC. 
(School and Library Division) 

2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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The SAINT ANDREW DAILY MISSAL 
A Missal Enjoying Universal Acceptance by the Religious 


by Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B. 
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Hew te Use a Daily Missal in 1944, Retail, Each 20c. 
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“TRIPLE CATECHISM” 


By the Reverend Richard W. Grace 


HAT this “Triple Catechism” fills a long-felt want is evi- 
denced by the many endorsements it has received by members 
of the Clergy. One writer hailed it as “the best of all that I have 
perused in thirty-seven years of my priestly life.” Another wrote: 


“All in all, I must say the Catechism is different, modern, attrac- 
tive.” 


In his “Triple Catechism” Fr. Grace aims to make the study of the 
Catechism, so often a mere intellectual or memory exercise, a 
genuine and positive preparation for daily life. 


Parts I and II follow the Baltimore Catechism faithfully as to 
their contents, but the questions are framed with a far more direct 
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trine is first clearly stated, the obligations entailed are then shown; 
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Catechetical Instructions of 
St. Thomas Aquinas 


Translated with a Commentary by the 
Rev. JOSEPH B. COLLINS, S.S., D.D., Ph.D. 


Introduction by the 
Rey. RUDOLPH G. BANDAS, Ph.D., S.T.D. et M. 


Cloth Bound, Net, $2.25 


In this volume are assembled for the first time in English all the 
Catechetical Instructions of the Angelic Doctor. In fact, the 
Catechetical Instructions on the Seven Sacraments have never 
before appeared in an English version. 

Needless to say, these Instructions are remarkable for their 
conciseness and simplicity of language, and also because of the 
remarkable manner in which the main parts are connected with 
one another so as to make one harmonious whole. 

These Catechetical Instructions were the manuals or textbooks 
most widely used during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
by priests and teachers of religion. Their influence is especially 
conspicuous in the “‘Roman Catechism’’ which the Council of 
Trent ordered written for parish priests. In fact, many of the 
explanatory portions of this ‘‘Catechism”’ are taken verbatim from 
St. Thomas's Instructions. 

The present work thus constitutes possibly the most important 
basic text for Catechetical Instruction. 

The Instructions contained in this work cover: (1) The Apostles’ 
Creed; (2) The Ten Commandments; (3) The Seven Sacraments; 
(4) The’Our Father; (5) The Hail Mary. 

The work is thus an epitome of Thomastic teaching on the 
fundamentals of the Catholic Religion, specially written with a 
view to the needs of the laity. To a certain extent, it might be 
regarded as the layman's Summa. 
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About Good Neighbors 


The gentlest and the surest way to 
abolish racia] and national prejudice 
is to let children, while they are 
still unbiased, form friendships with 
-boys and girls of other nations, 
other races. These two books will 
draw children closer to our South 
American neighbors and one of them 
will offer pleeneat, interesting proof 
that ness is not a special privi- 
lege of the white race. 


LAD OF LIMA 
Mary Fabyan Windeatt 
he life of Blessed Martin de Porres 
colored Dominican lay-brother by 
a favorite children’s author. 
150 pages illustrated $1.75. 


ROSE OF AMERICA 
Sara Maynard 
he story of the Peruvian girl saint, 
Rose of Lima, the author of 
“Princess Poverty” and “Here Come 
the Penguins.” 143 pages illus- 
trated in color $2.00, 


SHEED & WARD 


New York 3, N.Y. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION AND 
EDUCATION 


Price, Net, $2.50 


This book will be a great help to all 
concerned with the teaching of cate- 
chetics. 

Read what the book reviewers say of this 
work: 

“No teacher of catechism can afford 
to neglect reading this book. Besides 
providing an amazing amount of sum- 
marized information about the history 
and science of catechetics, it will inspire 
the catechist with a loftier view of the 
importance of the work of instructing 
children in the truths of the Faith.”— 
America. 

“School administrators and teachers 
will find invaluable information in RE- 
LIGIOUS INSTRUCTION AND EDU- 
CATION.” —The Ave Maria. 
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February Release! 


* 
“ARMY CHAPLAIN” 


16 mm Sound—2 Reels 


One of the most important, but never well 
known services of Uncle Sam's Army are 
the Chaplains of all creeds, Watch this 
great moral army being trained to perform 
their duties on the front line. You'll see 
actual fighting scenes with these heroic 
men administering spiritual solace. For 
pure power of emotion, “Army Chaplain” 
is unsurpassed. 
* 


“ARMY CHAPLAIN” 


is the 3rd in the 


THIS IS AMERICA 


Series produced by R.K.O. 


PREVIOUS ISSUES 
NO. 1—PRIVATE SMITH 
NO. 2—WOMEN AT ARMS 


A New Release Each Month 


16 mm prints of all issues in 
THIS IS AMERICA available for Rental or 
Lease to Schools, Social and Educational 
Institutions. Write for descriptive folder 
and prices. 


Exclusive 16 MM Distributors 


PICTORIAL FILMS, INC. 
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_ New York 20, N. ¥. 





Catechetical Material for Catholic Children in Public Schools 
Four Textbooks by Rev. Patrick T. Quinlan, S. T. D. 
OUR FAITH (26 lessons) 
THE POWERFUL SACRAMENTS (28 lessons) 
THE HOLY SACRIFICE OF THE MASS (28 lessons) 
THE LITURGICAL SEASONS OF THE YEAR (24 lessons) 


These four books constitute a four-year course in catechetical 
instruction for pupils at the junior high school or senior high school 
level. Each of the units contains a sufficient number of lessons to 
cover a year’s work when classes are held weekly. Each lesson con- 
sists of an illustrated four-page folder in which the developmental 
material is followed by questions. 

The lessons of any unit may be purchased separately in packages 
of twenty-five (25 copies of any specified lesson), or all the lessons 
of a book may be purchased in bound form. 

The price of the assembled lessons of any one of the four books 
is 72 cents list, 54 cents net. Packages of 25 copies of any single lesson - 
are priced at 48 cents list, 36 cents net. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Is This a War Problem? 


The National Housing Agency has done a good job in 
providing housing for thousands of the underprivileged in 
America. But the work done is only a fraction of that clamor- 
ing to be done. Thousands of Americans are today living in 
shacks, in trailers, in slums, in buildings declared unsafe, in 
single rooms where the beds work three shifts, in what the 
Government calls‘ ‘demolishables” and “demountables.”” War 
booms have caused a tremendous shifting of population, and 
‘thus complicated the housing difficulty. Plans are afoot; 
the National Housing Agency has blueprints for a group of 
public projects and is ready to go ahead the minute it is 
possible. The projects meet opposition from unexpected 
quarters, chiefly from the vested interests in the cheap slums 
of our great cities. 

If the American way of life means anything, it means that 
we must relieve this condition, the scandalous overcrowding 
of American centers of population. Overcrowding under- 
mines the morals of a nation, and as its children spawns 
crime, delinquency, and uttermost misery. The end of the 
war will not end the plight of these fellow-Americans of ours. 
Demobilization of war workers is not automatic. The Govern- 
ment must help the underprivileged, let the chips fall where. 
they may. 

We who hold a charter from Jesus Christ to teach the Gospel 
to every creature, must take the children of the war housing 
projects and the trailer camps to our hearts, nurture them in 


the Faith, make their temporal and spiritual welfare secure. 
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They are members of our parishes, and there is no indication 
that they will not remain with us for years. There is no 
distinction of persons with the Master; there must be no 
distinction of persons with us who work for Him. Solicitude 
for the underprivileged is the norm of the apostolic spirit. 

Teachers of religion, Religious or lay, will heed the clarion 
call. Thousands of our Teaching Sisters are today teaching 
religion to a multitude of Catholic children in hitherto neg- 
lected areas of city and country—to children who might 
otherwise hear nothing of God and their duty to Him. The 
present crisis calls upon them to expand this work of theirs, 
They and their lay auxiliaries must sacrifice their hard. 
earned leisure and give their spare hours after school and on - 
Sundays to the children that cannot come to them in their 
schools. They must carry religion to those who will not 
bestir themselves to come after it. Centers of instruction in 
the slum areas, in the trailer camps, in the housing projects, 
will gain souls for Christ. No sacrifice is too great; each soul 
is a trophy of His passion and death. 


In the Foreign Mission Field 


“We are praying for all of you. Be sure to reciprocate 
—and keep smiling.” This is the message contained in a 
letter from a Jesuit missionary in Manila to his sister in 
America. The letter, received December 13, 1943, was the first 
word from him in more than two years, Earlier in the letter, 
Father Willmann had told his sister, Dorothy J. Willmann, 
National Secretary of Parish Sodalities: “Little need to worry 
about us. I am continuing a little work inside Manila—Mass, 
Confessions, preaching in Sampaloc, catechism for children, 
“club work for poor boys, helping in seminary. My health is 
good and my boyish figure has been regained.”’ He spoke also 
of the safety of their sister, Mother Mary Godfrey, a Francis- 
can Missionary of Mary, also a war prisoner in Manila. 

The letter breathes of the spirit that keeps the Catholic 
missionary in his field, and at work under distressing cir- 
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cumstances. There is in this no word of reproach for the 
many missionaries who have been forced to leave the foreign 
field and return to America. Other work will be found for 
them; a vast field in South America is ready for the harvest. 
Maryknoll has pledged itself to send many workers to our 
Southern Continent. The Gripsholm, on its latest voyage to 
America, brought back seventeen missionaries of the Order of 
Friars Minor from China. This group and others, ejected 
from their chosen fields of labor, are eager and ready to spread 
the message of Christ’s Gospel wherever their Superiors may 
send them. 

We rejoice that some of the Master’s laborers are privileged 
to remain at their posts, even in the réle of prisoners of war. 
Doubtless many hundreds, yea thousands, are emulating the 
example of Father Willmann in the Philippines, in China, in 
India, in the islands of the South Pacific. They have taken 
to heart the lesson of the Master and are not unprepared to 
find that men hate them—“‘yea, that the day may come when 
whosoever killeth them will think that he doth a service to 
God.” Ready to give their blood for Christ, these intrepid sol- 
diers of the Faith ask for our support, our prayers; wecan give 
them no less. And keep smiling! 


Catholic Schools in the Argentine 


The picture painted by Harold Hastings in the pages of the 
Catholic Educational Review (September, 1943), of Catholic 
education in the Argentine, is not a bright one. We are 
surprised to hear that “many years ago, all references to 
religion were excluded from the national schools, and at- 
tendance at religious services was made voluntary.” The 
religious instruction thus banished must be supplied through 
the work of catechism committees, usually recruited among 
the women of each parish. The Church has certain finishing 
schools that offer cultural polish and the advantage of a 
religious atmosphere, but there are many who cannot take 
advantage of them. Many teaching Orders of the Church 
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conduct schools that are supported by voluntary subscriptions 
when fees charged are insufficient. 

In the rural districts the picture is bleaker. Hastings 
tells of the effort that he and his wife made to establish a 
school, a national school, for the children they could gather 
within a three-mile radius. They provided a room for the 
school and residence for the master, found more than fifty 
children in place of the requisite twenty-five, prevailed upon 
indifferent parents to send the children, and opened the 
school. 

“The training was effective, all modern methods were em- 
ployed to make the pupils like school, appreciate discipline, 
and absorb their subjects. The parents grumbled that the 
farm chores were being neglected, but the attendance kept 
up.” The response of the children was gratifying. And a 
project that Hastings devised to make the inhabitants self- 
supporting won the good will of the parents. The little school 
flourished for three years, but -its American founders were 
never able to overcome the veiled hostility that flowed from a 
general impression of American life, based entirely on the 
motion pictures and magazines of the North. Such products, 
they argued, could come only from a godless country. 

After three years the school became a political casualty. 
In the general election the radicals gained control and closed 
the school because the district could sway very few votes. The 
short existence of the school proved one point: Catholic mis- 
sionary work is the very fountainhead of a good-neighbor 
policy in the Argentine. Our South American neighbors need 
priests, Sisters, teachers of religion. Can we supply them? 





Some “Why's” of That Lesson Plan 


By Sister M. Rosatia, M.H.S.H. 
Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart, Towson, Md. 


In every lesson the teacher prepares, she follows the definite 
steps of a lesson plan, and this step-by-step development is 
obvious to anyone who studies the lesson. Not so obvious, 
however, but very important for effective teaching is the 
teacher’s observance of certain fundamental principles of good 
teaching that may be called the foundation on which she builds 
her plan, or, better still, a principle of vitality or of life that 
binds the steps of the lesson together and makes it possible for 
that presentation of doctrine to contribute to the pupils’ 
growth in religion. 

The January issue of the Journat carried a developed les- 
son plan for teaching the fifth commandment of God to our 
Catholic children of fourth grade who attend public schools. 
In this article we propose to analyze that lesson and explain 


briefly some of the principles of our method of teaching, on 
which it was based. The outline was taken from “The Adap- 
tive Way Course of Religious Instruction for Catholic Pupils 
of Public Schools,” and is as follows: 


Teacher dim: The beauty and strength of forgiveness. 

Pupil Response: 1 will ask Jesus to give me the courage I 
need to forgive those who hurt me. 

Bible Story: Jesus teaches us about forgiveness: The un- 
merciful servant (Matthew, xviii. 21-35). When He 
was dying on the cross He showed us how to forgive 
(Luke, xxiii. 33-34). 

Picture Study: To correspond with story; of situations in 
which forgiveness would be called for. 

Christian Doctrine: What is the fifth commandment of God? 

hat are we commanded by the fifth commandment? 
What does the fifth commandment forbid? 

Prayer: “Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who 
trespass against us.” 

Practice: Good example to others in a spirit of helpfulness; 
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forgiveness as strength in daily life; the courage of self- 
control. 





Studying this outline, we note that the particular aim of the 
teacher in presenting the doctrine, and the response she should 
try to obtain from the children, are clearly indicated; there 
are two Bible stories that tell how Jesus taught this doctrine 
to His Apostles by word (He told them a story when they 
asked a question), and how He impressed this lesson unfor- 
gettably on their minds and hearts by His example. Pictures 
are called for to illustrate the Bible stories and to make the 
application of the doctrine concrete in the everyday life of the 


child. 


Daily the children pray: “Forgive us our trespasses as we 
forgive those who trespass against us.” For sincerity, for 
real prayer, they should know what they say to God and 
should mean it. So, this phrase of the Our Father was woven 
_ into the lesson for the enrichment both of the lesson and of the 
meaning the prayer has for the children. 


The practice indicated in the outline harmonizes with the 
response expected from the pupil, and was developed through- 
out the lesson in ways that showed the children how belief 
should influence life. 


Selection of Content of Lesson 


Selection of content should be on the basis of the children’s 
needs and present ability to understand. For the fifth com- 
mandment of God, the Baltimore Catechism has three ques- 
tions defining: what the commandment is, what it forbids, 
and what it commands. Looking at the doctrinal content of 
the answers with the needs and abilities of public school pupils 
of fourth grade in mind—and als6 with the time limit for in- 
struction vividly present—we find that there are two main lines 
of thought: the care we should take of the gift of natural life 
that God has given to us and to our neighbor, and the care 
we should take of the supernatural life of the soul, equally a 
gift of God. Spiritual well-being comes first in importance, 
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but we are inclined to think that conscious promotion of the 
spiritual welfare of the neighbor through good example does 
not impress the average child very much at the age level under 
consideration. He must mature in many ways before this im- 
portant duty becomes one that he understands sufficiently for 
it to be a serious obligation for him. As a rule, he fulfills this 
duty to the extent to which it is binding on him through his 
usual observance of the commandments of God. 

There is another truth contained in the doctrine indicated— 
one that is an immediate obligation for him and that requires 
skillful teaching if it is to be rightly valued and lived: the 
necessity of forgiveness, the spirit that promotes one’s own 
peace of soul and effectively safeguards God’s gift of life by 
preventing many of the sins that militate against it. 

Do children in fourth grade feel any real need to forgive 
others? Do they think that they have any occasion to for- 
give? Recently we asked a class: “Have you ever had your 
feelings hurt? Have people ever done anything to you.that 
hurt you?” There was an immediate response in the affirma- 
tive from the entire class, followed by an emphatic repetition 
of the answer by Daniel, a fair-haired calm-looking lad whose 
reiterated, “Yes, Sister,” left no room for doubt as to his mind 
on the subject. 


Selection of the Aims of Lesson 


If it is necessary to select doctrinal content with unusual 
care, it is even more necessary to give careful consideration to 
the selection of the aims of the lesson. For, important as the 
doctrine is, the aim the teacher has in presenting it, if wisely 
selected, is often the decisive factor in winning the children to 
genuine appreciation and practice of what they learn. The 
aim of this lesson (the spirit of forgiveness) and the descrip- 
tive words “beauty” and “strength,” which tell from what 
points of view it should be taught, were thoughtfully chosen. 
The pupil response, “I will ask Jesus to give me the courage I 
need to forgive those who hurt me,” points out that the 
strength called for is strength of character as it shows itself 
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in moral courage. We want the children to see forgiveness as 
something that is beautiful and true and strong, and to be led 
to desire it. The desire should, in turn, lead them to pray for 
the courage we all need to forgive others. Constantly, 
throughout the year, and year by year, the lesson of trustful 
dependence on God for grace should be more and more deeply 
impressed on the children. 

The next step was to make quite sure the children under- 
stood the meaning of the words that would be used in present- 
ing the lesson, and in summarizing it in the catechism defini- 
tions. This is particularly necessary with the public school 
child. We cannot expect him to be interested, nor can he 
understand the doctrine we present, unless he is familiar with 
the words that are used in presenting and defining it. Word 
study as a preliminary to teaching the lesson is important. 
And the public school child, unfamiliar with much of the 
vocabulary used in teaching religion, should not only hear the . 
word, but should also see it. Furthermore, throughout the 
lesson the children should be encouraged to ask questions and 
to contribute to discussions. They learn very little simply by 
listening; every additional avenue of learning that is used in- 
creases the amount of learning that takes place. Pupil 
participation is a simple and practical device that aids inter- 
est and attention, and therefore learning. It aids the teacher, 
too. Through it she keeps her fingers on the pulse of the pupils’ 
learning, and is guided in adapting her teaching to their 
abilities and needs. 

Something else that the public school child needs is repeti- 
tion of an essential idea in various ways, yet with sufficient 
sameness for it to become thoroughly familiar. In the lesson 
under consideration there was constant reference to “the right 
‘way,’ for the children are to learn “the right way” to guard 
natural and supernatural life. In the preliminary word 
study, “proper,” which is given in the catechism in connec- 
tion with the care we must take of our own and our neighbor’s 
bodily and spiritual well-being, was taught through discussion 
and definition as meaning “the right way” when used in the 
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sense in which the catechism gives it. Again, in building on 
what the children knew from their everyday life that would 
help them to understand the new truth to be taught, “the 
right way” was brought in, and the expression was also used 
in the correlated doctrine introducing the lesson. When the 
children heard it throughout the lesson, they were thoroughly 
familiar with its meaning. 


Emphasis on the Positive Aspect of Commandment 


An essential element in the presentation of a lesson on the 
commandments of God is emphasis on the positive aspect. 
Not that the negative is omitted; it, too, is taught, as far as it 
applies to the child’s present-day needs, for all must learn 
what God forbids, but emphasis is put on what is commanded, 
and why it is commanded. It is significant that, when 
children fail to obey a law of God, it is rarely through ig- 
norance of what is forbidden, but rather because they do not 
sufficiently appreciate and value what is commanded. 

The teacher can do much to build genuine appreciation of 
the commandments of God through this emphasis on the posi- 
tive aspects. The children should learn to value these com- 
mandments as expressions of God’s will, telling us how to live 
to please God our loving Father, as wise directions made for 
our own happiness and for the welfare of our neighbor, to keep 
us from hurting ourselves and our neighbor, to give us real 
liberty through directing our energies and powers “the right 
way.” Also, appreciation is developed when the children 
realize that God’s laws work both ways, so to speak. Not 
only must I forgive my neighbor, but he must forgive me; not 
only must I respect and safeguard his natural and super- 
natural life, but he must also safeguard mine. Children have 
a keen sense of justice, and this appeals to them. Finally, 
understanding of God’s care in protecting them from harm at 
the hands of others, and of His equal care in protecting others 
from harm that they themselves might cause, helps the children 
to realize that, even as all are included in God’s love and care, 
so all must be included in the good will of those who are His 
true children. 
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Teaching Relationship to Other Doctrines 
The children should not only learn the new doctrine being 
presented, but also its relationship to other doctrines. Corre- 
lation of the doctrine being taught with related doctrines al- 
ready learned, teaches this. It has the further advantage of 
providing frequent repetition of essential doctrines with suf- 
ficient variety to prevent monotony. In the lesson under 
_ discussion there were numerous instances of such correlation. 
The following were some: (1) man, a creature made of body 
_ and soul, which is used as a basis for teaching that we must 
take proper care of our own and our neighbor’s natural life; 
(2) the gift of supernatural life, used in teaching the care we 
must take of this life in our own souls and in the souls of our 
neighbor; (3) courage (another name for the virtue of forti- 
tude) and the necessity of prayer to practice virtue. 
Opportuneness must be a note in the teaching of the Catholic 
public school child. Points of doctrine and application that 
are almost automatically learned by his brother in the paro- 
chial school must be consciously made a part of his weekly or 
semiweekly religion lesson. The war is in the thoughts of 
every child. During this particular lesson it may well be in 
his mind as a little conflict of his own. With this thought in 
mind, one of the last pictures used during the lesson was a 
war scene. The children knew the names of guns and tanks 
and army divisions, better than we did; what they did not 
know was how to reconcile the scenes of battle and our prayers 
“for victory” (they said, “for a just and lasting peace,” we 
added) with the commandment, “Thou shalt not kill.” We 
think they know now, and we also think that they left class 
that day with kindlier feelings toward our enemies whom we 
hold to be our brothers, and with greater admiration for our 
soldiers who fight with unequaled bravery and with prayer 
for those they must kill. A concrete instance, such as the re- 
cent story of one of our airmen, whose “There goes another 
one, God rest his soul” as he shot at a German plane and saw 
it go hurtling to the ground, tells them the right way to fight 
more vividly and impressively than many long explanations. 
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The picture, discussion, and story helped to solve the conflict 
that must have been in their minds. 


Compelling Force of Example 


Precept often leaves us unmoved, but the example of one 
we love has compelling force. At the conclusion of the lesson 
the example of Our Lord as He hung on the cross and uttered 
that exquisite prayer of perfect forgiveness, “Father, forgive 
them ...,” was put before the children in picture, and in a 
brief story that, as the catechist spoke softly and reverently, 
ended with an injunction that went back to the pupil response 
of the lesson: ‘While we look at this picture of Jesus on the 
cross, let us think for a minute of how much He had to forgive, 
and how perfectly He forgave, and ask Him for the courage we 
need to forgive the little debt that others owe us.” The 
moment of motionless silence that often follows this introduc- 
tion to mental prayer is eloquent. 

From the responses of the pupils during the lesson, the 


pupils’ progress in understanding of the doctrine was easily 
gauged; similarly, their response’ at the conclusion of the les- 
son was evidence that appreciation of the truth had been 
developed. When both are present, the teacher can be confi- 
dent that practice will follow. 











World Christianity in Social Studies | 


By tHE Very RevEREND Joun J. Consipine, M.M. 
Vicar General, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


World Christianity, we have explained, presents a threefold 
division of subject-matter for teaching: (1) the doctrinal basis 
for the Catholic’s regard for all the peoples of the earth and for 
the Church’s task of carrying to all non-Catholics and non- 
Christians Christ’s teachings and life of charity; (2) the actual 
effort, contemporary and historical, to carry the Faith and to 
accomplish good among the peoples of the earth; (3) a knowl- 
edge of the peoples of the earth, which knowledge is essential 
to the maintenance of a regard for and a Christian friendship 
towards all peoples, our brothers under God. 

The third of these divisions, a knowledge of the peoples of 
the earth, is to be acquired in the social studies. At first 
blush, it appears to have little if any connection with religion, 
but in point of fact the relation is profound. The defects in 
our knowledge of and philosophy regarding the peoples of the 
earth account’ in great part for the abysmal moral failures of 
the world of our times. 

First of all, in the purely practical and material field our 
educators now feel that they have failed to keep pace with the 
present-day needs of a knowledge of the peoples of the earth. 
Professor Renner of Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
explains that we do not need more class material towards this 
end but different class material (Social Education, February, 
1943, p. 62). 


“Some educational leaders have recently called for teach- 
ing of more geography in the public schools. This would 
seem not to be the answer. The geography which we have 
been teaching has been of almost no value; at least, it has 
produced no appreciable results. It has been descriptive, 
not analytic; static, not dynamic. It has been fairy-book 
geography, not realistic geography. What we do seem to 
need is an entirely new kind of geographic education, not 
more of the kind of geography we have been teaching. 
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‘In order to be specific we may well select a specific ex- 
ample. For this purpose Japan will serve’ as well as any 
other random example. It is an undeniable fact that our 
social studies classes have spent an unbelievable amount of 
time presenting Japan as a cunning little island with tropical 
climate and small symmetrical mountain cones; a land of 
rice, paper houses, cherry-blossom festivals, silk kimonos, 
and chrysanthemums. From this one would almost cer- 
tainly conclude that Japan were a museum piece and that 
the Japanese were purposely trying to be funny. Actually 
Japan is far from being a museum piece, and the Japanese 
are about the most serious people on earth; they have to be. 

“Actually, many of the things we have been teaching 
about Japan are wholly or partially untrue. Even if they 
were true, however, they could be put together in accord- 
ance with geographical theory and established principles of 
geographic adjustment and relationship so as to give an 
entirely different picture of Japan.” 


Forward-looking teachers in the non-religious field are quite 
prepared to admit past failures in this matter, but as soon as 
they undertake to discuss remedies we note the inadequacies of 
their proposals from the Catholic viewpoint. They are recon- 
ciled to an abandonment of the purely cold, objective study of 
the earth and its peoples, but many plan to substitute a form 
of American geopolitics which will make the peoples of the 
earth more vital, it is true, but will make some such motive as 
American political world power or world economic strength the 
basis for our efforts at better comprehension of our fellow-men 
over the globe. . 

To teach properly the ideals of World Christianity, religion 
should frankly and unashamedly claim its place in the social 
studies classes. The idea that religion goes out the window 
when we put aside the catechism and take up the geography 
or history book is wrong. The moral purposes which should 
guide men’s relations with one another should be plainly enun- 
ciated while the young person studies his fellow-men. Just 
as Renner contends in his own way, this is not a question of any 
great quantitative addition to the class matter, but is rather a 
problem of emphasis and interpretation. 
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The fundamental principle of the universal law of love, of 
the oneness of man over the earth, the holiness of man as the 
child of God, the union of all men in the Church of God, should 
be made evident to all young people throughout their entire 
course in the social studies. 






























Grades I-III 


In the first three grades there is usually no formal teaching of 
geography or history. Practically every curriculum, how-’ 
" ever, provides place for first instructions on one’s fellow-man 
fitted to the child of six to eight years. 
In the first grade, the teacher may tell stories of other 
children who live differently from the child itself. The lesson 
; from it all is to the effect that, however much they differ, all 
children everywhere are equally loved by God and équally as 
precious to God. 

There is, first of all, the consideration of material circum- 
- stances. Even though a child is hungry, has no good clothes, 
or lives in a poor house—whether he is physically beautiful or 
ugly, no matter what the color of his skin, or what language he 
speaks, or what country he lives in—he is equally loved by 
God, equally precious to God. 

Then there are the non-physical characteristics. Some 
children,*the teacher will explain, are smart and others not 
smart, some are brave and some are timid, some are polite 
and some impolite; no matter whether we like or dislike what 
they have or what they are, all are equally loved by God, 
equally precious to God, The child is not only to be taught 
to like all children (which is not easy always), but to do good 
to others and not to do them harm. It is wrong, they must 
understand, to band together with those they lilee against 
those they do not like. 


As to the moral characteristics, some children are good and 
some children bad. God feels sorry for children who do not 
know what is good, and God is displeased with those children 
who know what is bad and still do bad. But even when He is 
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displeased with bad children, God does not do them harm; 
He tries to help all children good or bad everywhere. So 
should we. 

In the second grade the teacher may tell stories of other 
people, but now it is a matter of simple yet true tales of real 
people, some of the past and some of today. The teacher 
brings out the non-religious lesson of who they are, the moral 
lesson of what character they are, and the missionary lesson 
that no matter whether good or bad, attractive or unattrac- 
tive, they are God’s children, that we must have regard for 
them, must seek to serve them as our brothers, and must try 
to help them if they are in need. 


The teacher in the third grade seeks in her lessons on our 
fellow-men to train the child to full Christian social behavior. 
It is quite satisfactory to start by pointing out the likeable 
traits in all peoples—the courtesy of the Japanese, the cour- 
age and good humor of the Eskimo, the warmheartedness of 
the Negro. But this is a tenuous and superficial basis on 
which to plant a strong social outlook. It loses its force once 
the child meets personally or hears about people who lack good 
traits. 


The child must learn that, even when people are not friendly 
and are not attractive, they are still our brothers; we must 
exercise regard for them despite the things we do not like in 
them; we must be as Jesus, who sought to serve and make 
friends with those who. were not friendly. 


Traditionally, little appears in the third grade curriculum 
regarding the nations of the earth (our own or others), but the 
rapidly shrinking globe will change this. Eight-year-old 
children as a result of the war are following American soldiers 
over the world. The third grade course must present to them 
simple ideas on the peoples of the earth, taking pains neither to 
gloss over, contrary to reality, the faults in nations and peoples, 
nor to create in the child’s mind rivalries and antagonism 
which make’ worldwide social Christianity a practical im- 
possibility. 
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Grade IV 


History.—The fourth grade child usually begins the study 
of history. Explorations and discovery on the American Con- 
tinent are the subject of the year. Two religious aims should 
be accomplished: (1) a proper description of the rdle of religion 
during this period should be given, noting the missionary and 
charitable activities; (2) proper emphasis should be placed 
on courageous religious achievement as essential to Christian- 
ity. These two points, the correct description of religious 
action and its clear interpretation, should feature all teaching 
of history. 

Geography.—Journey geography often appears in the fourth 
grade curriculum. In geography as in history mere descrip- 

. tion is not enough. There must be a constant interpretation 
of the peoples of the earth which links our doctrines with life, 
namely, our fundamental Catholic principles that all men are 
brothers in Christ, equally precious in God’s sight. 

It goes without saying that any of the outmoded texts which 
emphasize the queerness and differentness of other peoples 
should not be used. Those which we employ should be com- 
plete, in that they should not merely describe the material con- 
dition of the people but should give their religious condition, 
the spiritual state of the people, the life of the Catholic Church 
among them; they should be ¢ruthful, applying no unreal 
glitter but providing a measured picture of each people which 
will establish the essential sameness of all races and men over 
the earth. Further, in geography we should not scrutinize 
men negatively or indifferently, but with the positive and lively 
intention of living with them in friendship, of helping them in 
their religious and social needs. 


Grade V 


History.—United States domestic history is the matter for 
fifth grade in many courses of study. In its development we 
must introduce the interpretation that we Americans are 
meant to be one, both in temporal affairs and in religious af- 
fairs. Divisions have existed and bitter quarrels, temporal 
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and religious; but the partisan spirit, the deep rivalry of 
Catholic and Protestant, is a sad and regrettable thing which 
we must strive by prayer and constant effort to eliminate. 
There should be a judicious emphasis on the ideal of eventual 
religious unity in the United States. 

Geography.—The Continent of North tide’ is the sub- 
ject-matter. In geography we learn that the earth is the home 
of the nations of man, that men differ in minor characteristics, 
in language, in folk-ways, in the lands in which they live. 
North America is our home continent, while other continents 
are equally loved by other peoples as the site of their native 
lands. We feel loyalty and love for our own, but we avoid any 
tendency to say that everything we have is the greatest and the 
best. We see our economic possessions not as allowing us to 
glory over others, our political position not as a basis of pride, 
our military strength not as power for the subjugation of 
others, our spiritual condition not as anything about which we 
can afford to vaunt ourselves but as a situation in some respects 
regrettable which in our missionary zeal we wish to remedy. 

Exaggerated nation-centric geography is not truly Catholic. 
Without any disloyalty to our native land the system of 
thinking must be changed which puts exaggerated emphasis 
on our own nation and teaches indifference to the welfare of 
Latin America, Europe, Asia, Africa, or Oceania. The con- 
cept of first importance in the world must be a// mankind, 
the two billion human beings for.all of whom equally Christ 
died. Quite properly there should be a livelier and more con- 
scious interest in our own land, but principal value must be 
given to men as men. 

It should become as unmannerly and ridiculous for men to be 
fanatical about their country as it now is for the Cabots and 
the Lodges to be fanatical about the Cabots and the Lodges. 
Overweening pride of family has given way to interest in the 
commonwealth, and the family has gained in strength and 
honor by this change. So likewise, overweening interest in 
particular States can well cede to a common devotion to all 
mankind, and all States will gain in true strength and honor in 
the process. 
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Grade VI 

History.—Sixth grade often covers history from the earliest 
times to the foundation of Christian civilization and European 
history through the Middle Ages to the expansion of Europe. 
We recognize that at times in history the Christian religion 
has been merely a shibboleth in selfish partisan struggles, 
and at times Christians have neglected to carry forward their 
standards of good to others. Nevertheless, a presentation of 
history with proper consideration of Christianity shows the 
child that his Christian ancestors strove worthily as a whole, 
though they labored quite inadequately in so far as aiding their 
non-Christian fellow-man is concerned. 

Elementary school history must remain within the compass 
of the child’s capacity, and hence it would be out of the ques- 
tion to teach a complete world history in the middle grades. 
Yet, without great effort a certain consciousness can be cre- 
ated in the mind of the child regarding this globe-full of 
human beings which has ever been God’s keen concern. 
During each of the epochs of struggle in the Europe of our 
ancestors, myriads of human beings passed their days on the 
continents outside Europe, ignorant of the prime fact of his- 
tory, the mission of the Son of God. 

It is proper that in history we study in detail the past of 
our own particular civilization, and that we neglect until later 
the past of other people’s civilization. But there seems a lack 
of educational balance in so completely neglecting other 
peoples during the formative years that most young people 
grow to maturity in such lamentable ignorance of the history 
of South America, Asia, Africa, and Oceania that their opinions 
regarding the inhabitants of these parts of the earth are almost 
grotesque. 

Geography.—In the sixth grade the geography class matter 
is often South America, Africa, Asia, Oceania, and Europe— 
that is, the entire world outside our own continent. The very 
vastness of the ground covered reflects the traditionally sec- 
ondary place given to peoples other than our own. In the new 
air age now upon us such neglect of these areas will disappear. 
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In the study of the world, religious geography must be inte- 
grated with physical, human, economic, political, and social 
geography. Religious geography, then, should be properly 
interpretative. It should not be the merely negative con- 
templation of the religions of the peoples of the earth, or even 
of the Church’s de facto activities among these peoples. 
There should, rather, be a positive, constructive devotion to 
the religious good of all*men which is a fundamental teaching of 
Christianity. : 


Grade VII 


History.—Nineteenth century American history is the sub- 
ject-matter of the year in most schools. It should represent a 
balanced picture of social and religious life as well as of eco- 
nomic and political life. 

Geography.—In many curriculums the seventh grade pre- 
sents a summarizing world overview of geography and seeks 
to formulate conclusions. Here it is particularly important 
to take the truly Catholic and catholic view of geography. The 
two billion inhabitants of the globe and the globe itself, their 
home, should be presented as a single whole of which we Ameri- 
cansareapart. We area more fortunate part in our possession 
of many blessings, but we are only accidentally and not 
essentially superior to other parts. 

Complete geography will leave the child with clear notions 
regarding the physical earth and regarding men, the inhabi- 
tants of the earth, both as individuals and as a world society. 
The principal phase of man’s life on the earth, the religious 
phase, will be presented interpretatively in accordance with 
the full significance of World Christianity. 


Grade VIII 


History.—Modern American history usually constitutes the 
eighth grade subject-matter. The pupil’s mind is now well 
expanded and alert to the relations of his country with the 
peoples of the world. The class matter in its interpretation 
should not present a selfish nation-centric view, but a bal- 
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anced mankind-centric view, with the United States one of 
the great nations in the world brotherhood of peoples. Thus, 
the pupil will be led to see forcibly the far-reaching applica- 
tion of the ideals of World Christianity. 

Geography.—Some curriculums provide no geography in the 
eighth grade, while others place here the overview referred to 
under Grade VII. 

Many thoughtful teachers are calling for geographical study 
in the higher grades to make possible more mature views on the 
matter. It is a coincidence that, to bear out the point, I am 
quoting from Professor Renner for a second time in this 
article. In “Human Geography in the Air Age” he states the 
case as follows: 


“In America, we have studied a good deal of history. 
Consequently, educated Americans have a fairly good his- 
torical perspective. We have not, however, done so well in 
teaching or studying geography. Most Americans stopped 
studying it in the seventh or eighth grade... . 

“The educational results are manifested in false isola- 
tionism, long neglect of military air power, ignorance of other 
peoples, lands, and cultures, unrealistic diplomacy, mis- 
directed foreign policies, domestic sectionalism, lack of 
conservation and regional planning, unplanned urbanism, 
and national conceit.” 


In advocacy of World Christianity we may say that the lack 
of geographic knowledge, or the study of geography uninter- 
preted by Christian principles and without consideration of 
Catholic world sociology, finds us with a generation of Catho- 
lics who are unacquainted with, and hence largely uninter- 
ested in, and without regard for, those for whom Christ suf- 
fered and died—the peoples of the earth. 

A proper study of history and geography is essential to a 
proper appreciation of the significance of World Christianity. 
Conversely, a true appreciation of man and society, the prin- 
cipal subject-matter of the social studies, is not possible if 
they are not considered in the light of the eternal principles 
and worldwide ideals of Christianity. 





Theological Details of the Revised 
Baltimore Catechism 


By THE Reverend Francis J. Connex, C.SS.R., S.T.D. 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


Lesson 33 


This lesson corresponds to Lesson 21 of the Old Catechism, 
which was entitled “On Indulgences.” The present title is 
more adequate, “Temporal Punishment and Indulgences.” 
The definition of an indulgence formerly given in Q. 231—the 
remission in whole or in part of the temporal punishment due to 
sin—has been made more adequate in Q. 435 of the Revision 
by the addition of two points. First, it is now stated that the 
remission is granted by the Church. Thus, an indulgence is 
distinguished from other means whereby temporal punish- 
ment is remitted, such as the Sacraments. The granting of an 
indulgence is an act of the Church’s judicial authority; 
hence, it can be exercised only by those possessing jurisdiction 
in the Church, particularly the Pope and the bishops. Sec- 
ondly, it is now stated that an indulgence is the remission 
of the temporal punishment “due to sins already forgiven.” 
As long as a sin remains unforgiven on a person’s soul through 
lack of the proper contrition, an indulgence cannot be gained 
for the temporal punishment due to that sin. This is true of 
venial, as well as mortal, sins. 

Q. 436, like the former Q. 233, distinguishes two kinds of 
indulgences, plenary and partial. QQ. 437 and 438, defining 
these two types of indulgences, are substantially the same as 
the former QQ. 234 and 235. In explaining the latter ques- 
tion, the teacher should point out that, when a partial in- 
dulgence is stated in terms of a definite period of time (for 
example, seven years), this does not signify that one’s term of 
suffering in purgatory has been diminished to that extent. 
It means that the recipient has been given the remission of 
that amount of temporal punishment which would have been 


atoned for by penitential works performed during a corre- 
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sponding period of time according to the strict laws of the 
early Church. 

Q. 439, explaining the precise nature of an indulgence, 
corresponds to the former Q. 236, but contains several modi- 
fications. Whereas it was formerly stated that the source of 
indulgences is the merits of Christ and the satisfactions of 
Our Lady and the Saints, the Revision more correctly em- 
ploys the word satisfaction with reference to both Christ 
and to the Blessed Virgin and the Saints. Furthermore, 
the new Catechism adds that the satisfaction of Christ is 
infinite, thus answering any objection that might be adduced 
on the ground that at some future time the treasury of the 
Church could be exhausted by a multiplicity of indulgences. 
Finally, it is now asserted that in granting an indulgence the 
Church applies only a part of the satisfaction contained in her 
spiritual treasury. A debt of temporal punishment, how- 
ever great, is always finite, while the content of the Church’s 
treasury is infinite. 

Q. 440 is new, being intended to explain the difficult phrase, 
“superabundant satisfaction.” It contains a reference to the 
Communion of Saints, and the teacher can appropriately 
point out that this doctrine is an essential feature of the 
practice of indulgences, since it is just because all the faithful 
are one in Christ that there can be a transfer of satisfactions 
from one person to another, such as the transfer of power 
from one member to another in the living human body. 

Q. 441, enumerating the conditions to be fulfilled in order 
to gain an indulgence, corresponds to the former Q. 237, which, 
however, mentioned only two conditions—that we be in the 
state of grace and that we perform the works enjoined. The 
Revision adds a third—that we have at least a general in- 
tention of gaining the indulgence. Every Catholic should 
have a general intention of gaining all the indulgences he can, 
since there are so many indulgenced works frequently per- 
formed by good Catholics that one can hardly remember 
each in particular. Q. 442 is new, stressing two important 
truths. First, it states that we cannot gain an indulgence 
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for another living person. It would not, indeed, be impossible 
to do this if the Church gave permission; but the Church 
does not allow it, since she wishes living persons to work 
personally for their own spiritual benefit, and not to rely on the 
generosity of others. The second point brought out in this 
question is that we can gain indulgences for the souls in 
purgatory, with the Church’s permission. Generally speak- 
ing, all indulgences granted by the Pope are applicable to the 
faithful departed; but not those granted by bishops and others 
inferior to the Roman Pontiff. However, one who has made 
the heroic act, by which he intends to transfer the satis- 
factory value of all his works and all his indulgences to the 
suffering souls, is permitted by the Church to dispose of all 
the indulgences he gains in this generous manner. 


Lesson 34 

This lesson, treating of- Extreme Unction and Holy Orders, 
corresponds to the former Lesson 25. Q. 443 gives a definition 
of Extreme Unction, adding two points to that given in Q. 271 
of the old Catechism. First, it is now stated that the anoint- 
ing is made “with blessed oil”; second, to the phrase “danger 
of death from sickness” is added “accident or old age.” 
Q. 444, describing those who should receive this Sacrament, is 
more detailed than the former Q. 272. It is now stated that 
a person must have attained the use of reason before he can 
be anointed; furthermore, danger of death from old age is 
added as a sufficient cause for the reception of this Sacrament. 
No definite age can be designated as calling for Extreme 
Unction; but, in general, whenever a person is so weakened 
by his advanced years that he is liable to pass away suddenly, 
he may be anointed, even though he suffers from no particular 
ailment. 

Q. 445, like the former Q. 274, enumerates the effects of 
Extreme Unction, but adds as the first effect “an increase of 
sanctifying grace.” As a Sacrament of the living, Extreme 
Unction presupposes in the recipient the presence of sanctify- 
ing grace, and is primarily intended to increase this divine 
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quality. The three effects described by the old Catechism 
then follow in order. It is to be noted that the wording of 
the last effect has been changed to “health of body when 
it is good for the soul,” which is more conformable to the 
phrase used by the Council of Trent in describing this effect. 

Q. 446 is new, and describes an effect sometimes produced 
by Extreme Unction when the recipient is in mortal sin. 
For, although this Sacrament is primarily meant for those 
already in possession of sanctifying grace, it will forgive mortal 
sin and confer grace when two conditions are fulfilled: first, 
that the sick person be unaware that he is not'properly dis- 
posed; second, that he have imperfect contrition for his sins. 
(If he has made an act of perfect contrition, he is already in 
the state of grace.) If these two conditions are realized, 
the sick person in mortal sin is immediately restored to the 
state of sanctifying grace by Extreme Unction. This is 
quite likely to happen in the case of one who is stricken un- 
conscious, but before losing the power of reason makes an 
act of sorrow for his sins, based on the fear of God’s punish- 
ments. Of course, if such a one recovers consciousness, he 
is obliged to confess his sins; but if he dies without regaining 
the use of his intellectual powers, he will be saved. 

Q. 447, describing the way in which one should prepare for 
Extreme Unction, is somewhat more complete than the former 
Q. 276 in that it mentions acts of hope and charity, in addition 
to faith. For it is taught by Catholic moralists that a dying 
Christian is supposed to make acts of the three theological 
virtues. Moreover, a good confession is now enumerated 
among the preparatory acts. This is always advisable, even 
though one who has no mortal sins to confess is strictly not 
obliged to go to confession. Q. 448, asserting that only a 
priest can administer Extreme Unction, is substantially the 
same as the former Q. 277. 

The next two questions of the Revision are new. Q. 449 
brings out a point that must constantly be emphasized in 
catechetical instructions—that whenever a Catholic is seriously 
ill the priest should be called, even though the sick person does 
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not seem to be in danger of death. Q. 450 is a practical con- 
clusion from the fact, now generally admitted, that the 
soul of a dying person may remain in the body for several 
hours after all signs of life have ceased. The logical con- 
sequence is that a priest should be summoned in the event 
of a sudden or unexpected death, with the hope that there 
may still be time to give the stricken person the benefit 
of the Sacraments before death really occurs. 

Q. 451 gives the definition of Holy Orders, like the former 
Q. 278. However, it is now explicitly stated that the re- 
cipients of this Sacrament are men; for it is God’s will that 
women shall not minister officially in the Church. The 
grades of the clergy mentioned in the answer are those of 
bishops, priests, and other ministers. Under the phrase 
“other ministers” are included deacons, subdeacons, and those 
in the minor orders of porter, reader, exorcist, and acolyte. 
Theologians are not agreed as to whether the orders below the 
diaconate are participations in the Sacrament of Holy Orders 
or merely offices instituted by the Church. 

Q. 452 enumerates the chief requirements for the worthy 
reception of Holy Orders in a more detailed manner than 
Q. 279 of the old Catechism. There is now a reference to the 
prescribed age, which is 21 years for the subdiaconate, 22 
years for the diaconate, 24 years for the priesthood, and 30 
years for the episcopate. It is also stated that the candidate 
must have the intention of devoting his life to the sacred 
ministry. This is the best indication of a divine vocation. 
The Revision puts, as the last requirement, that one be called 
to Holy Orders by his bishop, for in this official invitation to 
a man to become a priest is found the final factor of a priestly 
vocation. No one can consider himself as called by God to 
the sacred ministry until the call to the service of the altar 
has come to him from his bishop or from the superior who 
exercises the ecclesiastical authority of a bishop over him. 

The next two questions are new. Q. 453 lists the effects 
of ordination to the priesthood, which are three in number: 
sanctifying grace, special sacramental grace, and the char- 
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acter of Christ’s priesthood, giving sublime supernatural 
powers. In Q.454 the chief supernatural powers are explained: 
the power to offer Mass and the power to forgive sins. 

Q. 455 points out the reason why the faithful should rev- 
erence and honor the priest: because he represents Christ 
Himself, and because he is the dispenser of Christ’s mysteries. 
The word “mysteries” in this connection signifies ‘“Sacra- 
ments.” Q. 456, like the former Q. 281, states that the bishop 
is the minister of Holy Orders. In explaining this, the teacher 
should point out that with special permission from the Pope 
a priest can confer the minor orders and the subdiaconate. 


Live Teaching of Religion 


“Make use of children’s natural restlessness by directing that energy 
into channels of purposeful action... In quickening interest in doctrine 
we have four sure means, the four main types of examples. In Doing 
Things we convert abstractions into actions—doing things that illustrate 
truth instead of doing nothing but talk about them. In Drawing Things 
we convert abstractions into simple, dramatic little pictures that progress 
dynamically with the development of the doctrine. In Showing Things, 
we make the children ‘Come and see the works of God . . . the heavens 
show forth His glory, and the earth is filled with the fruit of His works.’ 
In imitating Christ we exemplify truth with things taken from the world 
of nature and of man, knowing that truth is best ‘understood through the 
things that are made.’ In Telling Things, we supplement Our Lord’s 
parables and similes with stories and comparisons of our own day as He did 
of His day’’ (from “Catechism Comes to Life,” by the Rev. Stephen Ayl- 
ward, Catechetical Guild, St. Paul, Minn., pp. 149-150). 








Scriptural References for the Revised 
Baltimore Catechism 


By THE Reverenp G. H. Guyot, C.M. 
Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 


Lesson 28 (Continued) 


Question 374 (No. 1, 168). 


After Holy Communion we should spend some 


time adoring Our Lord, thanking Him, renewing our promises of love 
and of obedience to Him, and asking Him for blessings for ourselves and 


others. 
(a) 2 Kings 7, 18-29: 


(b) Daniel 3, 51-90: 


(c) Matthew 7, 7-11: 


David in this prayer thanks God for His 
promise of a kingdom that would last for- 
ever; this prayer can be easily adapted to 
thanksgiving for Holy Communion. 


This magnificent canticle of the three in the 
fiery furnace has been adopted by the 
Church in her liturgical thanksgiving for 
priests after Mass; it can be used by those 
who have. received Holy Communion with 
great profit. 


Our Lord tells us to ask and we shall receive, 
etc. There is no better time to ask than 
after the reception of Holy Communion. 


Question 375. The ghief effects of a worthy Holy Communion are: first, a 
closer union with Our Lord and a more fervent love of God and of our 


neighbor; 


(a) Luke 22, 19-20: 


(b) John 6, 54-58: 


Our Lord is received under the form of bread 
and wine; as ordinary food is assimilated by 
our bodies, so we in Holy Communion are 
assimilated by Christ; this is indicative of 
the union we should have with Our Lord 
after Holy Communion, and through Him 
with all others. 


Ch receiving Holy Communion we live by 
Christ (v. 58); this implies a very close 
union with Him. And the oftener the re- 
ception, the closer should that union be. 


second, an increase of sanctifying grace; 


(c) John 6, 54-58: 





The reception of Holy Communion makes us 
live by Christ, causes Him to abide in us. 
Each reception ought to increase this life 
and ought to make this abode more intimate; 
this implies the increase of sanctifying grace. 
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third, preservation from mortal sin and the remission of venial sin; 
fourth, the lessening of our inclinations to sin and the help to practice 
good works. 


(d) John 6, 54-58: One who lives by Christ and in whom Christ 
abides (such is he who receives Holy Com- 
munion) certainly has the means to preserve 
himself from mortal sin, etc. With Christ 
dwelling in him, he will be less inclined to 
sin and will be desirous of following Christ 
in the performance of good works. 


Question 376. We are obliged to receive Holy Communion during Easter 
time each year and when in danger of death. 


(a) John 6, 54-58: The regulation of receiving Holy Com- 
munion as above is from the Church; and 
the Church is insistent upon the reception 
of Holy Communion at least during Easter 
time and at the time of death, because her 
Head has pointed out the need of His body 

and blood for eternal life. 


Question 377 (No. 1,169). It is well to receive Holy Communion often, even 
daily, because this intimate union with Fesus Christ, the Source of all 
holiness and the Giver of all graces, is the greatest aid to a holy life. 


(a) Matthew 5, 48: Our Lord tells us that we must be perfect 
as our Heavenly Father is perfect; there is 
no greater means of becoming perfect than 
to receive Holy Communion. 


(b) Luke 22, 19-20: Our Lord gave Himself to us under the form 
of bread and wine, that is, under the appear- 
ances of what we daily need to sustain 
bodily life. This seems to indicate Our 
Lord’s wish that we receive Him as often 
as we take food—i.e., very often, even daily 


Question 378. We should show our gratitude to Our Lord for remaining 
always on our altars in the Holy Eucharist by visiting Him often, by 
reverence in church, by assisting at weekday Mass when this is possible, 


by attending parish devotions, and by being present at Benediction of the 
lessed Sacrament. 
























(a) Luke 17, 11-19: Note how Our Lord is pleased because of 
the gratitude of the one leper, and implies 
His sorrow because of the ingratitude of the 
nine. We then should please Our Lord by 
showing our gratitude in visits, etc. 


(b) I Corinthians 11, 17-22: St. Paul reproves the early Christians be- 
cause of their disorders in their gatherings, 
implying we should be reverent in church. 
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Lesson 29: Penance 


(a) Matthew 18, 15-18: The Apostles (and their successors) have the 
power of binding and loosing in the Church, 
and this power is not limited by Our Lord. 
Hence, it includes sins, which are bound or 
loosed in the Sacrament of Penance. 


(b) Luke 5, 17-25: Our Lord forgives the sins of the paralytic. 


Priests in the Sacrament of Penance exercise 
the same power. 


(c) John 20, 21-23: Our Lord confers on the Apostles the power 
of forgiving and retaining sins. 


Question 379 (No. 1,170). The Sacrament of Penance is the Sacrament by 


which sins committed after Baptism are forgiven through the absolution 
of the priest. 


(a) John 3,5: Our Lord declares that baptism is necessary 
for entrance into the kingdom of heaven and 
calls it a rebirth. As in physical life birth 

recedes all else, so in the spiritual life 
Sontaas must precede all other Sacraments. 


(b) John 20, 21-23: In this passage Our Lord gives to the 
Apostles (and priests) power to forgive sins. 


Question 380. The priest has the power to forgive sins from Fesus Christ, 
who said to the Apostles and to their successors in the priesthood: “Receive 
the Holy Spirit; whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven them; 
and whose sins you shall retain, they are retained.” 


John 20, 21-23: The quotation in the answer is found here. 
Our Lord spoke these words to the Apostles 
on the evening of His resurrection. 


Question 381. The priest forgives sin with the words: “I absolve thee from thy 


sins in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen.” 


Matthew 28, 18-20: Our Lord told the Apostles to baptize in 
the name of the Father, etc.; so in the 
Sacrament of Penance the priest absolves 
in the name of the Father, etc. 


Question 382. The effects of the Sacrament of Penance, worthily received, are: 
Jirst, sanctifying grace; 


(a) Luke 15, 11-32: This is merely an analogy. Just as the 
: prodigal son was restored to his position as 
son, so in the Sacrament of Penance the 
sinner is restored to his former position as a 
child of God, and this is effected only through 

sanctifying grace. ; 
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(b) John 20, 21-23: The forgiveness of sins is accomplished only 
through the infusion of saietidian grace. 
(This statement is based upon theology; 

‘ the text does not state this point.) 


second, the forgiveness of sins; 
(c) John 20, 21-23: This, is stated explicitly in the text. 


third, the remission of the eternal punishment, if necessary, and also of 
part, at least, of the temporal punishment, due to our sins; 


(d) Luke 15, 11-32: Again we use the analogy of the prodigal 
son. As the prodigal son was considered 
dead, but now by reason of his return is 
alive again, and as he underwent temporal 
want because he had left his father’s house, 
so the sinner is considered dead (when in 
mortal sin and so liable to eternal punish- 
ment) but now by the Sacrament of Penance 
is once more alive (his sin remitted and so 
the eternal punishment no longer merited); 
and so too by his departure from his father’s 
house he has merited temporal punishment, 
which is now removed by the Sacrament of 
Penance. (This removal is at least partial, 
as the question indicates.) 


fourth, the help to avoid sin in future; 


(Sacred Scripture has nothing regarding this.) 


Jifth, the restoration of the merits of our good works if they have been lost 
by mortal sin. 


(e) Luke 15, 11-32: Once more we turn to the parable of the 
prodigal son. As the son was restored to 
all his former dignity, so the sinner is re- 
stored to his former position as adopted son 
of God. This could imply the restoration 
of merits if they have been lost by sin. 


Question 383. The Sacrament of Penance also gives us the opportunity to 
receive spiritual advice and instruction from our confessor. 


(Sacred Scripture has nothing regarding this.) 


Question 384 (Nv. 1, 171). To receive the Sacrament of Penance worthily, 
we must: first, examine our conscience; 


(a) Luke 15, 17-19: As the prodigal son “returned to himself,” 
so a sinner turns to himself by examining: his 
conscience to see the sins that he has com- 
mitted. 


second, be sorry for our sins; 
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(b) Ezechiel 18, 20-28: In these words God indicates that there is no 
forgiveness of sins unless penance (sorrow 
for sin) is present. (N.B. Luke 15, 18: 
the expression of sorrow by the prodigal son.) 


(c) Luke 7, 37-49: The love of the sinful woman obtained for- 
giveness of sin. To love is certainly to be 
sorrowful for whatever offends or might 
have offended the beloved. 


third, have a firm purpose of not sinning again; 


(d) Isaias 55, 7: God points out the need of the sinner for- 
saking his ways, and this implies the firm 
purpose of not sinning again. 


fourth, confess our sins to the priest; 


(e) 2 Kings 12, 13: David confessed his sin; by analogy we 
must confess our sins to the priest. 
(f) John 20, 21-23: A priest is to forgive or retain sins; he will 


not know which sins to forgive or retain 
unless these are confessed to him. 


Jifth, be willing to perform the penance the priest gives us. 


(g) Judges 10, 15-16: As the Israelites were willing to accept 
whatever- God would send them (as punish- 
ment for their sins), so should we be will- 
ing to accept the penance imposed. 


Question 385 (No. 1,172). An examination of conscience is.a sincere effort 
to call to mind all the sins we have committed since our last worthy 
confession. 


(Sacred Scripture has nothing regarding this.) 


Question 386 (No. 1, 173). Before our examination of conscience we should 
ask God’s help to know our sins and to confess them with sincere sorrow. 


(Sacred Scripture has nothing regarding this.) 


Question 387 (No. 1,174). We can make a good examination of conscience 
by calling to memory the commandments of God and of the Church, and 
the particular duties of our state of life, and by asking ourselves how we 
may have sinned with regard to them. 


(a) Exodus 20, 1-17; The ten commandments are given in these 
Deuteronomy 5, 1-21: passages. 


(b) I Corinthians 7,1-5; | The married will find matter for examination 
Ephesians 5, 21-6,9: in these passages; and likewise parents and 
children, as well as masters and servants. 






Religion Instruction Classes. II 


By THE Very Reverenp Mscor. Leon A. McNeri1, M.A. 
Diocesan Superintendent of Education, Wichita, Kansas 


Course of Religious Instruction for Catholic Children 
Attending Public Elementary Schools 


The success of any teaching program will depend in large 
measure upon following a well-planned course of instruction— 
a schedule of curricular materials and learning experiences 
designed to bring about the desired adjustments in the pupils. 
Even the best of teachers can make good use of a syllabus; 
to the untrained or unexperienced teacher a course of study 
may be described as essential if satisfactory outcomes of teach- 
ing are to be expected. 

Courses of study vary from brief, general outlines of sub- 
ject-matter to extensive syllabi which not only outline the 
curricular content, but also organize it into skeleton teaching 
units implemented with numerous practical helps for the prep- 
aration and presentation of lessons. We suggest that a 
course of study of the latter kind should be made available 
for every teacher of religion, either in the form of a syllabus 
proper or in the form of developed instructional materials 
which represent the practical working out of a planned course 
of study. In no field of religious education is this more im- 
portant than in the instruction and training of underprivileged 
Catholic children who attend public schools. In this article 
we shall concern ourselves with the program of instruction for 
such children on the level of the elementary school. 


Problems Confronting the Catechist 


The catechist is faced primarily with the problem.of formu- 
lating clearly the general objectives towards which his efforts 
are to be directed, and the determining of specific aims to be 
sought at any given stage in the long, gradual process of 
teaching and learning. He has secondly to consider the 


wealth of subject-matter and activities which must be in- 
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cluded in a relatively adequate program of religious education 
in order that the desired objectives may be attained. This 
curricular content must be broken down, given definite place- 
ment, and coérdinated into progressive teaching units. This 
can be done efficiently only if the nature, capacities, needs, 
and interests of the pupils on the different levels are under- 
stood and kept well in mind. The catechist has the further 
problem of applying his mastery of the curriculum and his 
understanding of child psychology in terms of effective teach- 
ing method. He will wish to know also what helpful instruc- 
tional materials are available (e.g., textbooks, references, 
projects, and visual aids). 

In the solution of these problems, a good course of study 
can be invaluable to the earnest teacher. It will state ob- 
jectives and aims simply and clearly. It will arrange the 
subject-matter in coérdinated and properly placed units of 
instruction. It will recommend pupils’ texts and projects, 
supplementary reading materials, helpful instructional aids, 
and serviceable teacher references. The organization of the 
course, especially if it is developed in the form of teaching 
units, will point the way to sound teaching method. It will 
further contain practical suggestions for preparing detailed 
lesson plans, handling of instruction proper, and testing results 
of educational activities. 

There are many reasons why every catechist should follow 
a definite course of study, and many reasons also why the 
program should be relatively uniform throughout a diocese. 
A change of teachers for a particular group, or transfer of a 
pupil to another group, will be apt to cause a serious disrup- 
tion in the child’s development unless a definite and. uniform 
course of study is adhered to. 


Diocesan Programs for Public School Pupils 


Practically every diocese in the United States is giving 
earnest attention to the religious education of Catholic public- 
school children. This phase of the educational program in 
almost every case operates under the auspices of the Con- 
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fraternity of Christian Doctrine, parish units taking their 
direction from the Most Reverend Ordinary through the dio- 
cesan office. 

Many dioceses have adopted an official course of study in 
religion, and have set standards as to preparation of teachers, 
time schedule, and content and materials of instruction. 
Mention may be made, for example, of the “Religion Course 
for Catholic Children Attending Public Schools,” Diocese 
of Fall River; the “Official Standard Method for Grade School 
Children, Course in Religion,” Diocese of Boise; ‘‘Religious 
Education, Teacher’s Manual, the Primary Grades, and 
Teacher’s Manual, Intermediate Grades,” Diocese of Bismark; 
“Textbooks and the Course of Study for Pupils Attending 
Public Elementary Schools,” Archdiocese of Chicago; “Stand- 
ards for Religious Instruction of Catholic Children in the 
Public Schools—Elementary,” Diocese of Sacramento; 
“School Year Religious Instruction for Elementary Grades,” 
Archdiocese of Philadelphia; “Suggestions for School Year 
Religious Instruction for 1943-1944,” Archdiocese of San 
Antonio; “Program for Religious Instruction of Catholic 
Pupils Attending Public Schols,” Diocese of Albany; and 
“Program of Instruction for Catholic Children Who Attend 
Public Schools, 1943-1944,” Diocese of Wichita. It would 
be obviously impractical even to list in this brief article the 
numerous courses of study in religion for public-school children 
which have come to our desk from all parts of the United 
States. These few are mentioned only as an indication of the 
effort which is being made to establish planned programs of 
religious instruction adapted to the particular needs of public- 
school children in the various dioceses. 


Confraternity Religious Instruction Manuals 


The National Center of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine has developed over a period of many years a course 
of study for Catholic public-school pupils on the elementary 
level. This course is embodied in three small “School Year 
Religious Instruction Manuals”—one for grades one and two, 
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another for grades three, four, and five, and another for grades 
six, seven, and eight. No one labors under the delusion that 
the same course of study can be best for all parts of the 
country, for rural as well as urban classes, for national groups 
with special language handicaps, etc. At the same time al- 
most any thoughtfully prepared syllabus is preferable to*none 
at all, and the serviceable character of the manuals issued 
by the National Confraternity Center is attested, not only 
by the fact that they have been used successfully by thou- 
sands of catechists who had no other syllabus available, but 
also by the fact that a great number of dioceses have based 
their diocesan program directly upon the Confraternity 
Manuals. In the preparation of the manuals, literally 
thousands of catechists (clerical, Religious, and lay) have 
made their contribution. Sincere effort was made to pool 
the rich experience and constructive thought of teachers of 
religion throughout the entire country and to prepare a series 
of handbooks which would be of widest possible service. 

Each manual contains: an introduction; an outline of 
subject-matter with general and specific aims; a list of visual 
aids; lists of textbooks, supplementary reading materials, 
and pupils’ and teacher references; and a directory of pub- 
lishers. The content proper of the course contains thirty- 
two weekly lessons for each grade, divided into four sections 
of eight lessons each. Each lesson appears as a teaching unit 
under the headings Picture Study and Story, Doctrine, and 
Practice, with a fourth heading, Liturgy, in the upper-grades 
manual. 

No particular textbook is indicated for grades one and two; 
the intermediate-grades manual is based on the revised 
Baltimore Catechism, No. 1, and the upper-grades manual 
on the revised Baltimore Catechism, No. 2. In each of the 
two latter manuals, the Creed, Commandments, and Sacra- 
ments are covered in a three-year cycle. Doctrine has quite 
consistently been used as the center of correlation for each 
unit. 


Standing committees are constantly assembling ideas and 
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experiences for revision of the manuals, and at the present time 
a number of catechists are making experimental use of the 
latest edition (1941) of the manuals, annotating copies with 
. suggestions for revision. A course of study can never be a 
final work; it must be revised continually in response to chang- 
ing Conditions of life and the accumulating experience of the 
field. 

Several Religious communities, who devote themselves 
almost exclusively, if not entirely, to the religious instruction 
of public-school children have developed courses of study which 
are of considerable merit (e.g., the Society of Missionary 
Catechists, Huntington, Indiana, much of whose work is 
carried on in the Southwest and the Far West, and the Mission 
Helpers of the Sacred Heart, Towson, Maryland). “The 
Adaptive Way” course, by Sister M. Rosalia of the Mission 
Helpers, has been well received and widely used. 


Catechetical Weeklies 


One of the most promising developments in this particular 
field is the series of weekly catechetical papers published by 
Geo. A. Pflaum of Dayton, Ohio. Our Little Messenger for 
primary pupils, Funior Catholic Messenger for pupils of the 
intermediate grades, and The Young Catholic Messenger for 
the upper grades are now issued in both school and Con- 
fraternity editions. The Confraternity editions are intended 
especially for Catholic public-school children. Thirty-six 
issues of each paper are published each year, the first issue 
early in September, and the last around the end of May. 
These periodicals contain abundant catechetical matter and 
supplementary reading, graded to the level of the children; 
they are profusely illustrated and are printed in color; and 
they have the advantage of correlating precisely with the 
liturgical and civil calendars—a thing which cannot be done 
so well in any course of study or textbook which is used over a 
period of several years. 

Our Little Messenger contains elementary doctrinal, moral, 
and liturgical instruction, simple Bible stories and lives of the 
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Saints, and preparation for Confession and First Holy Com- 
munion. The Funior Catholic Messenger covers the Creed, 
Commandments, and Sacraments in a three-year cycle, follow- 
ing the No. 1 revised Baltimore Catechism. Selected ques- 
tions and answers of the Catechism are printed in each issue. 
It contains also Bible stories and instructions on the seasons 
and feasts of the ecclesiastical year, together with many at- 
tractive features such as poems, stories, true comics, puzzle 
games, and new type tests. The general plan of The Young 
Catholic Messenger is the same as that of the junior paper, 
except that the No. 2 Baltimore Catechism is followed. The 
Junior Catholic Messenger and The Young Messenger cover 
the same part of the Catechism each year, and the plan for the 
year is prepared in such a way that the same topics are treated 
in corresponding weekly issues. 

Every effort has been made by Mr. Pflaum and his staff 
to tie the Messenger series into the best thought and practice 
of the actual field of catechetics in the United States. They 
have worked in close codperation with the National Center of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, and with Diocesan 
Confraternity Directors throughout the country. Several of 
those who have been in large part responsible for development 
of the Confraternity instruction manuals are also editing the 
Confraternity editions of the Messenger. The response which 
has been received to the efforts of the Pflaum concern to pro- 
duce what might be described as current, graded religion text- 
books has been most encouraging. In looking over releases 
which have been sent to us by Confraternity Directors, we 
note that in many dioceses the Messengers are officially recom- 
mended, and that in a few dioceses the instruction program is 
based upon or closely correlated with the Messengers. 


Instructional Materials 


We cannot close without at least passing reference to the 
many religion textbooks, projects, visual aids, etc., which are 
being made available, in increasing volume and rising stand- 
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ard, for religious instruction classes. The Los Angeles 
Confraternity, Father George Nell’s Coop Parish Activities 
Service (Effingham, Illinois), and the St. Anthony Guild 
Press (Paterson, N. J.) have done much pioneer work in this 
field. To list any of the specific instructional materials which 
are now on the market would open the way to obvious diffi- 
culties. Suffice to say that programs and materials of in- 
struction are readily and generously available for those who 
are earnest about the teaching of religion. The National 
Center, Confraternity of Christian Doctrine (1312 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C.) is a clearing house 
for information and a service bureau for anyone who asks 
for assistance. Since, however, the catechetical program in 
each diocese is under the jurisdiction of the Most Reverend 
Ordinary, and since also conditions differ so greatly in various 
parts of the country, we may look for best results in the re- 
ligious education of Catholic public-school children when local 
priests and catechists can depend upon a diocesan center for 
definition of standards, helpful courses of instruction, and the 
numerous miscellaneous services which mean so much by way 
of direction and encouragement to those who do the actual 
work of instruction. 


Outside the Catholic School 


“It is my conviction that the best possible approach ever made to the 
problem of religious instruction of children not attending Catholic schools 
is by a combination of the religious vacation school and the weekday classes 
of religious instruction during the school year. But to obtain good results, 
both of these agencies must be taken very seriously. They must be 
staffed by well-trained teachers—wherever possible, by Sisters. The 
courses must be well planned. All available teaching aids and material 
must be used. And there must be no haphazard cutting of schedules to 
suit the whims and convenience of volunteer teachers. Both agencies 
must operate as schools, with disciplined teachers as well as disciplined 
pupils” (The Most Reverend Emmet M. Walsh, D.D., Bishop of Charles- 
ton, quoted from the “1936 Proceedings of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine,” pp. 165-166). 











The Three Q's of High School Religion 


By Sister Mary Teresa, S.S.J. 
Supervisor, Sisters of St. Joseph, Mount Gallitzin, Baden, Pa. 


III. Quo Modo? 


Student and teacher opinions relative to particular topics 
for inclusion in a high school religion course were included in 
the “Quid?” section of this discussion. Testimony was pre- 
sented to prove that both teacher and pupil feel the need of a 
course that will provide opportunitfes for the pupil to acquire 
a fuller knowledge of the fundamental principles of Christ’s 
teachings and attitudes with their immediate application to 
daily living, so that he may bring his conduct “into con- 
formity with Catholic doctrines, its life ideals, and with the 
recognized standards of civilization.’ 

The final point for consideration, the “Quo Modo?” con- 
cerns itself with the presentation of these topics in the religion 
class, but before any specific suggestions are offered, such fac- 
tors as time allotment, instructor, textbooks, and supplemen- 
tary aids must necessarily be considered, though but briefly, 
for they have had a direct bearing upon the instruction and 
pupil achievement. 

In the schools to which we have been referring, the same 
time on the daily program. has been assigned for religion as for 
any other major subject—namely, four or five periods weekly 
with daily forty-five to sixty-minute periods. Most of the 
classes are taught by the home room teachers, but in one school 
the pastor and in two others the assistant pastor is the regular 
senior class teacher of religion. The largest of the schools 
makes provision for a separate department of religion with a 
Sister devoting ‘her full time to religious instruction. With 
the exception of two schools, the religion instruction of the 
Sister teacher is supplemented by regular instructions given by 
a priest of the parish. In most cases, the pastors give the 


- John D. Redden, Ph.D., and Francis A. Ryan, Ph.D., “A Catholic Philosophy of Educa- 
tion” (Bruce Publishing Company, 1942), p. 100. 
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instructions; several of them prefer to give a general instruc- 
tion each week to the entire student body in assembly; others 
base their lecture and discussion on the regular lesson of each 
class, giving separate periods weekly to each home room 
group. It is lamented that all of the high schools do not re- 
ceive some form of religious instruction in addition to that 
imparted by the Sister, for the priest has received special 
qualifications, especially “the canonical mission from the 
bishop and a supernatural authority with which he is invested 
by ordination as a minister of Christ.’ All of the schools, 
with one exception, are uging books from the approved list of 
textbooks for the high schools of the Pittsburgh Diocese, but 
because of pastor or faculty preference not all schools are using 
the same text. In fact, the one school mentioned above con- 
tinues the use of some books that are on the grade school list, 
and pupils who are using these have been heard to make such 
remarks as: “This is the same old thing in the same old way.” 
The result is that very often a pupil forms the false notion that 
he need give little attention to the contents or to the thought 
of religion. 


Teacher and Textbook 


However, a zealous teacher who is filled with love for Christ 
and imbued with desire to “restore all things in Christ” has 
within himself or herself the qualities that spell success regard- 
less of the textbook, and teachers themselves generally agree in 
this opinion. Several have made comments thus: 


“Personally, I think it is within the power of a teacher to 
make any lesson in religion interesting. The teacher, not 
the textbook, is the most important factor in the teaching of 
religion. No text will be popular with students if the daily 
class in religion is a continuation of questions and answers. 
No course will be successful if the period devoted to religion 
is the dullest of the day.” 

“T think that the handling of any content depends not 
on the textbook but primarily on the knowledge, ability, 
skill, and, above all, the personal holiness of the teacher.” 


2 Revs. Rudolph G. Bandas, Ph.D., pov J Baierl, S.T.D., Joseph Collins, S.T.D., 
“Religious Instruction and Education” (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 1938), p. 152. 
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“The teacher is the chief factor in the teaching of religion. 
Any textbook and its content can be used successfully by 
the teacher who is familiar with the life of Christ, and 
models her life and teaching upon His life and teaching.” 


Nevertheless, we all admit that the task is lightened consider- 
ably when, in addition to personal holiness and zeal, the teacher 
possesses ability together with the necessary knowledge and 
training; when the school allots time and credit commensurate 
with major curriculum subjects, and does not allow this period 
to be used for other purposes; when it furnishes a satisfactory 
text, and a well-organized course; and when it provides for 
supplementary aids, particularly adequate library facilities; 
and, finally, when the pastor arranges for regular instruction 
by himself or his assistants. With these helps, the conscien- 
tious teacher will be encouraged through the use of every 
standard technique and device that his training, judgment, ex- 
perience, and personal initiative may suggest, to present 
Christ’s life, His teachings, and His views so attractively and 
at the same time so practically that all pupils, whether superior, 
average, or below average, will see that Christ’s Way of Life 
is the only true way of life, and will endeavor without delay 
to make Christ’s Way their way. 


Teaching Christ’s Way of Life 


How may the teacher obtain this desirable and all-important 
outcome? First and foremost, by revealing the attractive- 
ness of Christ in all His actions, cognizant that actions speak 
louder than words. Secondly, by making any or all of the 
topics mentioned in the preceding section of this article the 
basis of an interesting lesson or series of lessons. Mindful of 
the individual differences of his pupils, the zealous teacher will 
provide for pupil range of abilities and interests when planning 
his instruction, and will consequently make provision for 
flexible assignments; will insist upon the mastery of minimum 
essentials; and will adopt a well-systematized program for 
drill, review, testing, and evaluation. The student, in turn, 
will welcome the opportunity for self-expression and the sense 
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of personal achievement when permitted to participate in class 
discussions and student quizzes, informal talks, panels, de- 
bates, symposiums, dramatizations, and the solving of case 
problems; he will be interested in the use of outlines, charts, 
graphs, pictures, diagrams, posters, timely bulletin board 
clippings, the movie, the radio, the question box; he will 
appreciate guidance in the reading of Catholic biography, 
fiction, periodicals, pamphlets, or other assigned library re- 
search; he will listen attentively to lesson explanations and 
lectures; he will study, reflect and apply what he has seen or 
read or heard; thus, he will come to the fulfillment of his wish 
for a fuller and more active knowledge of his religion, and will 
not be given occasion to present such criticisms as were re- 
ceived about one or two classes. 


“Our religion teacher ‘sticks to the book’ too much.” 

“Our religion period this year has become a bore. All 
we do is sit and read. If we could read, get up and discuss 
the life of Our Lord and His Blessed Mother, and have 
parts explained which we do not understand, we would be 
interested and learn to know, love and imitate Jesus and 
‘Mary.” 

“T think if less time were given to reciting the things we 
learned in grade school and are repeating over and over 
again in the same way in high school, that we would be: 
more confident in facing questions that non-Catholics ask 
about our religion.” 


We are thankful that such criticisms were very much in the 
minority, but nevertheless it is to be regretted that even one 
teacher’s indifference and lack of effort to fulfill the God- 
given trust of leading souls to Christ should give occasion for 
any pupil to consider his religion lesson “‘a bore”’ or a “‘waste of 
time.” 


Cultivating Deeper Appreciation of Religion 


In addition to the suggested classroom procedure, pupils 
may also be led to a deeper appreciation of their religion 
through the. co-curricular program, if the sponsors will en- 
deavor to weave the golden thread of love of Christ and neigh- 
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bor through the activities, and if they will strive to furnish the 
students with occasions for gaining “an intimate knowledge 
of Christ the God-Man . . . so that the student habitually asks 
himself: ‘What would Christ think and do, if He were 
in my present situation?’’’* Youth learns to do by doing, 
and activity is the keynote of life. Therefore, the school 
should provide a program of activities similar to those of the 
adult parish, and make them so attractive that the pupils 
will be eager to participate in them. Voluntary membership 
in the Sodality of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the Holy Name 
Society, the League of the Sacred Heart, the Catholic Stu- 
dents’ Mission Crusade, the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine, the Choir, offer definite possibilities for the development 
of true Christian character. So, too, pupils should be en- 
couraged to attend daily Mass, the evening Holy Hour, and 
other religious services, but such attendance should always 
be voluntary—through love of Christ and never through fear 
of being penalized for absence. 

School retreats and days of recolléction likewise afford 
opportunities for the cultivation of the religious ideal. Ample 
time is given, by withdrawal from the regular classroom duties 
for a day or a set number of days, for constructive introspec- 
tion, self-examination, self-knowledge, and decisions for self- 
improvement. Every opportunity is afforded the student for 
the solution of his problems with the aid of the spiritual direc- 
tor. Intimate contact with Christ through Holy Communion, 
Holy Mass, Benediction, and visits to the Most Blessed 
Sacrament, or in following the Way of the Cross, in medita- 
tion and in spiritual reading, or through the intercession of the 
Blessed Virgin by the petitions of the Rosary, enable the 
Catholic high school retreatant to prepare “for what he must 
be and for what he must do here below in order to attain the 
sublime end for which he was created.”* At the same time, 


® Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O.F.M.Cap., Ph.D., Litt.D., “The Social Ideal of the Catholic 
Student,” in The N. C. E. A. Bulletin, Report of the Proceedings and Addresses, Vol. XXXVI 
(August, 1939), No. 1, p. 287. 

‘Pope Pius XI, ‘On Christian Education of Youth,” in ‘Five Great Encyclicals” 
(Paulist Press), p. 38. 
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these religious activities furnish the teacher with a most ex- 
cellent means of codperating “with divine grace in forming the 
true and perfect Christian.’”® 

Teachers, then, who accept the challenge ““Why Not Be 
Modern?” made by the Very Reverend Arnold H. McCarthy, 
O.Carm., in the course of his series on “The Teacher Studies 
the Life of Christ,” will never deserve condemnation by their 
pupils. Rather, they will merit the “Well done” of Christ, 
the Teacher of teachers, together with the eternal gratitude of 
the boys and girls who are fortunate enough to come under 
the guidance of “modern Religious teachers” who “labor. with 
all the strength and all the might that is in them to see to it 
that the Kingdom of God is established in the souls of all with 
whom they come in contact.’”® 


Making Religion Classes Attractive 


It is encouraging to note that the majority of the teachers 
who were included in our survey are endeavoring to make their 


classes in religion attractively and practically “modern,” 
and pupils are not slow to express appreciation. For example, 
one pupil wrote the following: 


“We have been permitted to organize our class into a Re- 
ligion Club. Once a week we have debates, panels, ques- 
tion ‘bees,’ or original dramatizations conducted by mem- 
bers of the class. This is especially interesting because we 
feel we are doing something by ourselves, and at the same 
time we feel that we are learning a great amount about our 
religion and its practices, under the direction of our teacher.” 


Teachers were asked to submit descriptions of lessons in 
which they found their pupils interested, and these prove that 
modern methods are being utilized to attract pupils to a more 
intense study of relgion and a deeper appreciation of their re- 
lations and duties towards God and their neighbor as becomes 
their membership in Christ’s Mystical Body. A few of these 
lessons may be of interest to other teachers: 


‘ Tbid., p. 64. ; 
® Rev. Arnold H. McCarthy, O.Carm., “The Teacher Studies the Life of Christ,” in JoURNAL 
oF Re.icious Instruction, Vol. XIV, No. 4 (December, 1943), p. 414. 
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“Courtship and Marriage.—l have always found the stu- 
dents particularly interested in lesson discussions regarding 
marriage. Many of them are very hazy concerning the 
obligations contracted by the marriage bond and are eager 
to know the requisites for a good Catholic marriage. In 
one particular class, the students were surprised to learn that 
marriage is a vocation and that the call to follow it comes 
from God. This led to a discussion of our subjection to 
God’s will, how to know and follow one’s vocation to the 
state of marriage, how to avoid a mixed marriage, and lastly, 
how to make a happy Catholic marriage. Class interest 
was stimulated to such a degree that the students suggested 
reading pamphlets regarding courtship and marriage and re- 
ported the following week. The climax of this study came 
when one of the girls reviewed a pamphlet written about the 
nuptials of the Blessed Mother and St. Joseph. In Mary’s 
life, they saw exemplified all the virtues and duties discussed 
the previous day. These lessons were followed by a study 
of the Nuptial Mass, with the Missal as the text. Oppor- 
tunity later presented itself for the class to assist at a Nup- 
tial Mass, and the students expressed their appreciation for 
a true Catholic marriage.” 

“Radio Broadcast on Religious Vocations.—In connection 
with the study of religious vocations in the Junior Class, 
questions were asked by several pupils concerning the life of 
our Foundress, Mother St. John Fontbonne. I related a 
few incidents in her life in which I thought they would be 
interested. Through these the girls were attracted to the 
reading of her biography. This proved an incentive for an 
original dramatization in the form of a radio broadcast. 
The class was divided into committees: one group wrote the 
script from outstanding episodes; staging and sound ef- 
fects, etc., were added by others; the Seniors were asked to 
present themselves for auditions; the selected group of 
characters prepared to present the broadcast at the regular 
school assembly. Under student management and direc- 
tion, the production was well received by the faculty and 
student body. Increased interest in the subject of voca- 
tions; a better understanding of the life of a Sister; a 
greater appreciation of the early history of the Congrega- 
tion, as well as the present-day corporal and spiritual activi- 
ties of our own Community; and, I believe, a deeper appreci- 
ation not only of our work, but ‘of the work of Religious in 
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general, may be said to be some of the results obtained.” 

“Current Topics Discussed.—Using Our Sunday Visitor 
and the Queen’s Work, or a new pamphlet for discussion one 
day a week has proved an interesting period, and at the 
same time has been very profitable, for many problems have 
been brought to the front during the lively discussions of 
some of the articles. Such subjects as the Popes and Peace, 
the recent Encyclicals on Biblical Studies and the Mystical 
Body of Christ, the moral aspects of the war, the Youth 
Supplement and Sodality publications with their wealth of 
material of interest to the adolescent, have enriched and 
strengthened correct pupil attitudes on the Church’s view- 
points in world matters, as well as in the home, the family, 
and the individual’s own life.” 

“The Mass.—I have always made a specialty of the Mass, 
whether the course called for it or not. Each Friday, I 
have students bring missals or other prayer books having the 
Ordinary of the Mass in it. We devote the religion period 
to going through the words and actions of the priest, their 
part as co-offerers, the manner of kneeling, rising, etc., and 
the way of determining the parts of the Mass. Students 
love this because they see its practicality. I have been told 
that they never realized the beauty of the Mass or its im- 
portance until they have had the opportunity to study it in 
this way.” 

“* Beatitudes.—My pupils, first-year students, seemed to be 
interested in the religion lesson, the Beatitudes. Pupils 
gave brief prepared accounts of the Lives of the Saints in 
which the Beatitudes are exemplified in a high degree. We 
then outlined on the blackboard each virtue and the oppos- 
ing vice. Groups of students joined in spirited conversa- 
tions about these virtues and vices which were outlined, 
while the remaining students selected the Beatitude in- 
ferred. This consumed several religion periods, but by the 
interest shown I felt the time was well spent.” 














Citizens of God 


By Sister M. Laurentine, D.P. 
St. Joseph’s Convent, Dover, Ohio 


In a preceding article an attempt was made to illustrate the 
necessity and consistency of teaching civics through religion. 
In this article is presented an illustration of principles gleaned 
from the Papal Encyclicals which might be used by the teacher 
of civics in developing the correct theory of government. Let 
it be understood that these principles are few in. comparison 
with the many to be found within the teachings of our Holy 
Pontiffs. 

Today, man looks too much upon the fighting world in terms 
of politics and economics and too little in terms of morality 
and the providence of God. Can it not be said that this 
war is a war within the human brotherhood because there was 
first a war against the Divine Fatherhood? The world has 
attempted to build a social order without God, and now blames 
God for the failure of that social order. 

Like Peter walking upon the water and feeling himself sink 
amid the waves of destruction and disaster, the faltering world 
cries out in terror: ‘Lord, save us, we perish.” The same 
Christ who stretched out His strong protecting arms to save 
the sinking Peter, stoops once more, in the person of His Vicar, 
to lift this sinking world -from its own destruction. In the 
crisis of today, the Church is the only hope of humanity. 

The Church does not cower before the onslaughts of modern 
barbarism; she yields no ground to them, nor does she endeavor 
to make peace with them by sacrificing principle and truth. 
Fearlessly and with clearly ringing certainty she proclaims to 
all the world Christ’s own standards and principles, in which 
alone the nations can find peace and happiness. This being 
so, should not Catholic teachers throw all their energy into 
the glorious task of developing in their students, particularly 
those of high school age, a deeper appreciation of the Church’s 
position as the great promoter of civilization and an undying 


loyalty in the defense of her cause? For, according to Father 
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Lord, S.J. (in his “Notes on the Guidance of Youth’’), too 
long have religious teachers been representing the Church as 
holding back, as prohibiting and forbidding, as menacing and 
threatening. Leaders of Catholic youth should present the 
Church for what it is—a fearless army Of modern crusaders 
fighting for all those things that make life worth living, such 
as freedom from tyranny, personal human dignity, human 
property and family rights, Christian democracy, and eco- 
nomic liberty. Now is certainly a most opportune time for 
appealing to the revolutionary instinct in young hearts by 
pointing out to them that to be a follower of Christ is to be a 
revolutionist in the true sense of the word. For no one can 
be a true Christian without praying and working with all his 
heart for the overthrow of evil and the establishment of the 
reign of Christ in the hearts of men, in society, in government, 
in the world of business, sport, and entertainment—every- 
where. That is revolution, and real Catholics, whether they 
realize it or not, are revolutionists; and real Catholic teachers, 


whether they realize it or not, should be the generators of 
revolutionists. 


The Encyclicals on Christian Citizenship 


This article deals chiefly with the Encyclicals of Leo XIII 
on Human Liberty, the Christian Constitution of States, and 
the Chief Duties of Christians as Citizens. In these docu- 
ments are contained the correct theory of government and 
many fundamental principles concerning rulers and citizens 
which the teachers of civics might use as a basis of instruction. 
It cannot be overemphasized that the Church’s theory of 
government should be treated in such a way as to develop 
real leaders of Catholic action—doers, not mere theorizers. 

So much is said and written today about freedom or liberty, 
while so little of its real meaning is understood. Why not 
arm the students with the correct interpretation of this, their 
highest endowment? Today there are so many who, having a 
false notion of what liberty really is, accuse the Church of 
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being hostile to it. They pervert the very idea of freedom, 
or they extend it at their pleasure to many things in respect 
to which man cannot be rightly regarded as free. The 
students should be impressed with the fact that the Catholic 
Church has ever cherished this great gift of nature, since 
Jesus Christ her Founder alone restored and exalted the ori- 
ginal dignity of nature to the glorious freedom of the children 
of God. They should be supplied with the proper definition 
of freedom found in the Encyclical on Human Liberty as the 
“faculty of choosing means fitted for the end proposed; for 
he is master of his actions-who can choose one thing out of 
many.” This definition will naturally be difficult for the 
students to grasp, but, if presented in simplified form, the 
main ideas will be understood. As the Encyclical explains, 
anything chosen is chosen because it 1s considered good. The 
will proceeds to act only after it is enlightened by the in- 
tellect. Hence, judgment is an act of reason, not of the will, 
and the end of the rational will and of its liberty is that good 
only which is in conformity with reason. 

Both reason and will being imperfect admit of the possibility 
oferror. Just as an error is a defect of the mind and shows its 
imperfection, so the pursuit of a false appearance of good, 
though a proof of our freedom, implies defect in human 
liberty. The will likewise, simply because of its dependence 
on the reason, no sooner desires anything contrary to it than 
it abuses its freedom of choice. St. Thomas discusses this 
very subject frequently in his demonstration that the possi- 
bility of sinning is not freedom but slavery. For, as he says, 
man being by nature rational, when he acts according to reason, 
he acts of himself and according to his free will, and this is 
liberty; whereas, when he sins, he acts not in accordance with 
reason, but as it were by some exterior power and is restricted 
within limits not of his own making. This being the condition 
of human liberty, it stands to reason that light and strength 
are needed to direct our actions to good and to restrain them 
from evil, for without this our free will would be our ruin. 
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The Eternal and Civil Law 


From this fundamental concept of liberty, the students can 
be led to realize the necessity of law as interpreted in the same 
Encyclical. There must be law—that is, a rule as to what is 
to be done, and what is to be left undone. For law is the 
guide of man’s action; it turns him toward good by its re- 
wards, and deters him from evil by its punishments. Fore- 
most in this office is the natural law written and engraved in 
the mind of every man, commanding him to do right and 
forbidding sin. Authority is the one and only foundation 
of all law—the power of fixing duties, defining rights, and 
assigning the necessary sanctions of rewards and punishments. 
But since, as is clearly seen, man cannot be his own supreme 
lawgiver, it follows that the law of nature is the same thing 
as the eternal law—implanted in rational creatures and in- 
clining them to their right action and end. This can be 
nothing else than the eternal reason of God, the eternal 
Creator and Ruler of all the world. 

What has just been said of the liberty of individuals is no 
less applicable to them when considered as bound together 
in civil society. For, what reason and natural law do for 
individuals, that Auman law does for the citizens of States. 
Of the laws enacted by men some are concerned with what is 
good or bad by their very nature; and they command men 
to choose what is right and avoid what is wrong, adding an 
appropriate sanction. But let it be clearly understood that 
such laws by no means derive their origin from civil society. 
As civil society did not create human nature, neither can it 
be said to be the author of the good which benefits human 
nature, or of the evil which is detrimental toit. The precepts 
of the natural law contained in the laws of men have not only 
the force of human law but also that higher sanction which 
belongs to the law of nature and to the eternal law. Hence, 
the duty of the civil legislature is to keep subjects in obedience 
by the adoption of'a common discipline and by putting re- 
straint upon wrongdoers so that, restrained from evil, they 
may turn to what is good or at least may cease to be a source of 
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trouble and harm to the State. True liberty of human 
society consists not in every man doing as he pleases, for 
this would end in turmoil and the final overthrow of the 
State; but rather in this, that by means of the law of the State 
aman may more easily live in accordance with the eternal law. 

Whether in individuals or in society, whether in those who 
command or those who obey, the nature of human liberty 
necessitates obedience to some supreme and eternal law—no 
other than the authority of God commanding good and for- 
bidding evil. Nor can it be overemphasized that, far from 
diminishing or destroying man’s liberty, this just authority of 
God protects and perfects it, since the perfection of all crea- 
tures is found in the attainment of their respective ends, and 
the supreme end of human liberty is God. From the above the 
students can be guided to see that obedience is greatly en- 
nobled when subjected to a most just and supreme authority; 
that there is no disobedience in refusing to obey where the 
power to command is wanting or where a law is enacted con- 
trary to reason, to the eternal law, or to some ordinance of 
God. 

A further careful reading of the above Encyclical will un- 
fold many other topics, such as the harmful consequences of 
liberalism, the error of unlimited freedom of speech and of the 
press, the condemnation of unlimited liberty in teaching, the 
Church as fostering true liberty of thought, and various opin- 
ions as to the relation of Church and State. 


Christian Constitution of States 


Following a presentation of human liberty and the necessity 
of law may be developed the fundamental principles for build- 
ing and ruling the State as found in the Encyclical on the 
Christian Constitution of States. The first of these, that 
God alone is the Author of society and the Source of civil 
authority, is the fundamental principle upon which all the 
others rest. 

Secondly, the teaching of the Church regarding the duties 
of rulers and subjects might be summarized as follows: 
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(1) that rulers bear in mind that God is the paramount 
ruler of the world, and that they must set Him before them- 
selves as their exemplar and law in the administration of the 
States; 

(2) that rulers administer government for the well-being 
of the citizens, because they who govern others possess author- 
ity solely for the welfare of the State; 

(3) that rulers should rule with even-handed justice, not 
as masters, but rather as fathers, for the rule of God over man 
is most just and is tempered always with a father’s kindness; 

(4) that civil power must not be subservient to the ad- 
vantage of any one individual, or of some few persons, inas- 
much as it was established for the common good of all; 

(5) that subjects realize that their rulers hold authority 
from God, and feel that it is a matter of justice and duty 
to obey them, and to show them reverence and fealty. 

In this Encyclical, likewise, our Holy Father points out 
that the State, constituted as it is, is bound to a public pro- 
fession of religion, for men living together in society are under 
the power of God no less than individuals are; and society, 
not less than individuals, owes gratitude to God who gave it 
being and maintains it, and whose ever-bounteous goodness 
enriches it with countless blessings. Bound absolutely to 
worship God according to His will, the State must care for 
religion. All men are to cling to both the teaching and the 
practice of the religion which God enjoins, not to such re- 
ligion for which they may have a preference. Since, then, the 
State must care for religion, it is the chief duty of rulers 
to favor religion, to protect it, to shield it under the credit 
and sanction of the laws, and neither to encourage nor enact 
any measure that may compromise its safety. Nor is it a 
duty alone, but rather a distinct advantage of those who 
guide the destinies of the nation to work hand in hand with 
the Church, because the Church of necessity enjoins and pro- 
duces in her children loyalty and patriotism and obedience 
to law. Thus, the Church becomes one of the strongest 
pillars of the State, a pillar which the State knocks from under 
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itself when it attacks the Church. As all are destined for 
heaven, the securing of this happiness should be the rulers’ 
most urgent interest. Hence, civil society, established for 
the common welfare, besides safeguarding the well-being of 
the community, must also have at heart the interest of its 
individual members. It must render as easy as possible the 
possession of that highest good which all should seek, and 
must take care to preserve unharmed and unimpeded the 
religion whereof the practice is the link between man and God. 


Civic Duties of Christians 


Not only the duties of rulers but those of citizens likewise 
should be stressed. Many of the latter will be found in the 
Encyclical of Leo XIII on the Chief Duties of Christians as 
Citizens. The first to be mentioned is the duty of true love 
of Church and country. The supernatural love of the Church 
and the natural love of our country proceed from the same 
eternal principle, God Himself, their Author and originating 


Cause. Consequently, it follows that between the duties of 
the Church and State respectively enjoined there can 
never be a collision. 

The second duty of Christians as citizens is protection of the 
rights of the Church. It was not to Cesar but to Peter that 
Jesus Christ entrusted the keys of the kingdom of heaven. 
From this doctrine touching the relations of politics and 
religion originate important consequences. There exists be- 
tween every kind of civil rule and that of the kingdom of 
Christ a notable difference; and even though this kingdom 
sometimes bears a certain likeness to a civil kingdom, it is 
distinguished from it by its origin, principle, and essence. 
Therefore, the Church possesses the right to exist and to 
protect herself by institutions and laws in accordance with 
her nature. 

Thirdly, in this Encyclical are found certain principles by 
which every Catholic should shape his conduct in regard to 
public life. The basis of these precepts is the fact that the 
State law must help religion and morality, since the purpose 
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of civil society is not only to secure man’s physical well-being 
but still more to supply the sheltering care which perfects his 
moral life. In accordance with the above, those who are 
engaged in framing constitutions and in enacting laws should 
bear in mind the moral and religious nature of man and take 
care to help him gain perfection, neither enjoining nor for- 
bidding anything inconsistent with moral or religious re- 
quirements. Likewise, Christian citizens should bear in 
mind that, since the destiny of the State depends mainly on the 
disposition of those at the head of affairs, they dare not favor 
leaders who are hostile to the Church or refuse openly to 
respect her rights. On the contrary, they are bound to be 
staunch upholders of those leaders who are imbued with the 
right way of thinking as to the relation between Church and 
State, and who strive to make them work in perfect accord 
for the common good. Here let it be stressed again that 
the Church, who ever enjoins loyalty, patriotism, and obedi- 
ence to law upon her children, is one of the strongest pillars 
of the State, and that the State only weakens herself in at- 
tacking the Church. This is one of the points that bulks 
big in so many of the Encyclicals of Benedict XV, and is 
repeated, theme-like, by other Popes. 

The foregoing suggestions point out the teachings of the 
Church on the fundamental principles of government. If 
these fundamental principles be developed, the students will 
come to the realization that by being good citizens of the 
State they will likewise be loyal citizens of God, and that 
by being loyal Catholics they will of necessity be better 
citizens. And assuredly, the better the teaching of these 
Encyclicals is grasped, the more faithfully it is lived up to, 
the more sanely, safely, and happily will mankind go on its 
way. Therefore, let every Catholic teacher in his little sphere 
of activity, wherever it may be, do his utmost to promote a 


better understanding and practice of these teachings of our 
Holy Fathers. 


















Dreams Can Come True 


By tHe Ricut REveREND Mownsicnor WI..14M T. Ditton, J.D., LL.D. 
Dean, St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


It is not impossible that even those who have followed this 
series to date have forgotten the procedure. For their ease 
as well as for the new reader we would remind you that the 
first article was a general outline of our adventure in religion— 
breaking up rather naturally into three parts, namely: (1) 
the ideal, (2) its machinery, and (3) the results. 

We have presented that ideal in the article last published, 
and make endeavor in this issue to tell by what means this 
ambition has been realized. It is important that you recog- 
nize the limitation of space that has been imposed upon us. 
If we fail to give all the details you might wish, perhaps 
you will forgive. It may be, too, that living so intimately with 
this system we have taken much for granted which we have 
not portrayed. Here also we ask your indulgence. Much 


living has taught us a dread of prolixity, whether by speech or 
in the written word. 


Indoctrination 


Although a regime like ours will continue of its own momen- 
tum once inaugurated, a very positive preparation for its 
acceptance is required. The.idea was revolutionary to those 
who were asked to accept it, and hence required that thev 
must become convinced of its soundness and utility. It was 
true that they wanted a change, but like all adolescents they 
were not sure what kind of change. Like all mortals, they 
wanted an easier way—better of course if that might be, but 
easier it must be. 

No one but a crusader deliberately chooses the hard road. 
Everyone from childhood’s earliest day envisions a land of 
wealth and a year of Springtime. It is a hard doctrine that 
preaches discipline—worse if it is self-discipline. The plan 
we offered spelled more rights—therefore, greater responsibil- 


ity. The students must accept this or the vision falls. 
559 
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We submitted a series of questionnaires to the under- 
graduates. In these we asked defects, remedies, and pro- 
cedure. The students were frank and enlightening in their 
diagnosis, but not too helpful in their therapeutic measures. 
That was as it should be. They had accepted the initial 
challenge. The burden of evidence now shifted to the Fac- 
ulty. We had a fair portrait of their attitude and of our 
own defects. We had a theory as already outlined. We 
must sell that theory in religion, as we had in the other aspects 
of scholastic life. We had a natural ally because everyone 
except a minority of the Faculty was dissatisfied with the 
religious program. 

Naturally there were some very zealous students who were 
instant for the things of God. It would be a strange Catholic 
population where that would not be true. Even here it must 
be written with regret that these girls were rarely the person- 
able people. That they were good is undoubted; that they 
were lacking in dynamic leadership was equally apparent. 
It had always been a very disturbing factor to us that those. 
who were accredited most spiritual were almost without ex- 
ception the most negative. Too often those who captained 
the activities for Christ were the denominated “drips.” 
True or false, the result was evil. Any evasion of this fact 
could eventuate only in failure. 

Thus far we had no plan of organization. We had some 
definite objectives and some very hazy notion of means. We 
knew what we wanted, but had no idea as to how to arrive at 
our destination. We decided that we would not dictate 
the system of government that should control. That would 
be voluntary suicide. However erroneous the scheme might 
be, it must come from those who were to execute it. 


Organization 


A study of the answers received revealed obvious interest 
inagreatmany. We conceived the plan of choosing from that 
number those who were most personable. With this nucleus 
we proceeded to organization, allowing time and experience to 
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dictate the development that followed. We ignored all lines of 
race, cultural background, and economic status. We asked 
the two qualities already mentioned. We called this group 
the Committee on Religion. It has preserved that name until 
today. Psychologically it is not very impressive. It is so 
obvious as to be insulting, but one of the unwritten rules that 
we have followed is that we have never used showmanship or 
high power advertising. 

We-find no fault with those who believe that religion is a 
proper sphere for ballyhoo. Our own approach is that we 
are building forever. Since this is so, we must sink deep the 
shaft. We fear the superficiality of the spectacular and the 
evanescent. We believe that this is a moot question, and 
accord to everyone his right to do as he pleases. 

We spent long months discussing our common problems. 
We sought counsel from every possible source, faculty, local 
clergy, sister colleges, graduates, interested outsiders, and 
most of all, of course, the students themselves. We dedicated 
ourselves anew to the Holy Spirit and sought His gracious 
inspiration. We asked particularly that He might temper 
our effort, lest by zealotry we dissipate our own strength. 
This was no little slight aspect of the problem, for youth is ° 
justly eager and we were annoyingly slow. 


The Committee on Religion 


Came the day at last when we believed ourselves ready to 
dare the light. I shall not dwell upon the specific “build-up” 
of that occasion. We had not worked in secrecy, although 
we had been unobtrusive. We had chosen not only our motto 
but our ideal: ‘Make this College Catholic.” It was a 
little disturbing to find this sentiment emblazoned everywhere. 
It awakened the resentment of some, but it emphasized a 
necessity and did not create it. The policy met with general 
action. 

It becomes necessary here to remind you that under our 
constitutional government the Undergraduate Association 
holds a charter from the Faculty, and is in turn empowered to 
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grant rights within constitutional limitation to all organiza- 
tions within the college. By unanimous consent this one 
Committee was to be free of responsibility to any power 
within the institution, as long, of course, as it brought no 
hurt to Christ and no discredit to its Alma Mater. It was, in 
effect, a responsibility to God, and as such it has been main- 
tained ever since. It admits no authority in any student 
control, and until now has never been called upon to recog- 
nize any in the Faculty. It lives by its own contribution to 
the general good. Its members are almost unknown as indi- 
viduals associated with the movement. It works quietly, 
humbly, but with superb efficiency. 

The Committee has no organic document that gave it 
being. It has no officers except a Chairman elected for a year 
and a secretary whose only business is to keep minutes of 
meetings and a memorandum of funds. 

The group is self-perpetuating. Once elected, a member 
continues to serve through her collegiate life. She is chosen 
solely for the characteristics already set down, and the per- 
centage of failure is almost nil. It is at least interesting to 
note that most of the representative students (by common 
acclaim) are also included in the Committee. 

There are no privileges attaching to membership. On the 
contrary, the duties are difficult, even arduous. No member 
may satisfy her extra-curricular obligation by such member- 
ship. She must work for Christ and her brother, or not at all. 

No one questions the operations of this group. When they 
meet—how often, what transpires, what is decided—is their 
business exclusively. In spite of that, I think it interesting 
to note that in nearly fifteen years of existence their policy 
has been criticized frequently but never seriously questioned 
by anyone on whatever level. They are beyond doubt the 
most God-fearing, humanity-serving, self-sacrificing aggrega- 
tion that ever dwelt beneath these roofs. 

Lest there be any misapprehension, I would not be under- 
stood as asserting that the personnel of this Committee has 
always been equally effective. That would be far from the 
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truth. There have been great divergencies. For myself, 
I am not able to say whether that was because of the make-up 
of the group itself, or the student body with which it worked, 


or the general circumstances of the times. Let those who will, 
draw conclusions. 


Activities of the Committee 


By this time you are asking what this delegation does. 
Somewhere in these articles I have already stressed the pro- 
digiousness of the task of these girls. I can only hope to 
choose so that the diversity of their efforts may become 
apparent. I suppose it is unnecessary to say that all the 
ordinary religious exercises that might be expected in a 
Catholic College (such as prayers before each hour of class, 
Mass, confessions, retreat, devotional activities) are here 
continued, but, of course, under their leadership and guid- 
ance. I shall make mention only of such things as may mark 
their work as distinctive. 

Perhaps I could begin with the matter of hourly prayer. 
In other days classes started with prayers if the instructor 
so wished. The prayers were desultory, distracted, and, I 
fear, sometimes a very distressing experience for everyone. 
They smacked of juvenility in more ways than one. They 
badly needed reform, but one of the sources of opposition was 
a small group of teachers who refused to follow the leadership 
of a mere girl in prayer. Even now we find a recrudescence of 
this spirit occasionally. The girls most admirably offered no 
antagonism. ‘They adopted the attitude that, if a professor 
saw fit to say prayers again, they had no resentment. It was 
two good deeds instead of one. Their very patience and 
tolerance won the respect of those who were initially so inimi- 
cal. Today a student leads prayers over an amplifying sys- 
tem. At a recognizable signal of a bell everyone pauses on 
every corridor of every building while prayers are said. 
There are a few even among the Catholics who go about their 
affairs, but they are very few and no one “puts the heat on.” 
Generally the recalcitrant sees light or finds grace at last. 
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There has never been an issue in this matter, as far as I can 
learn. It is heart-warming to see priests, nuns, teaching staff, 
and undergraduates kneeling at the inspiration of a freshman. 

The prayer schedule varies each hour. It is attuned to 
the day and the season. It calls for aid when a girl is ill— 
when her mother is dying or her brother has been reported 
missing in action. It chants the De Profundis when a soul 
has passed into tomorrow’s land. It is no stranger to any 
need or exultation. 

In the matter of attendance at Mass there has been an in- 
sistence that there must be no coercion. (I do not refer, of 
course, to Sundays or holydays of obligation.) In other days 
we made use of emulation by various means such as class 
comparisons. That too has been abolished. We do make use 
of such media as the recitative Mass and the Missa Cantata. 
Incidentally we have striven to interest the students in 
Vespers without too much success. 


Evenings with Christ 


Many years ago we decided to avail ourselves of a privilege 
we enjoyed of Exposition of the Most Blessed Sacrament on 
the first Friday of each month. A guard of honor watches 
from noon to ten o’clock. At eight we begin what is known 
as the “Evening with Christ.”” The program has varied 
from year to year. Sometimes it was a holy hour. At 
others we broke up into small groups for religious study and 
discussion. At present we conduct a religious forum to which 
we invite our alumnae, and it is a rare night that does not 
assemble three or four hundred for this holy purpose. 


A Night with God 


Encouraged by this experiment we tried what we call a 
“Night with God.” The Blessed Sacrament is exposed at 
six and is kept in exposition until midnight. We say prayers, 
sing litanies, spend silent hours of adoration there in the 
dimly lighted chapel. Confessions are heard through the 
evening. Again alumne are invited, and in the late evening 
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a collation is served for those who may wish to partake. At 
eleven in a darkened chapel by candle light we offer a holy 
hour. 


Holy Hour 


This reference leads naturally to a brief consideration of our 
daily hour of Exposition. ‘At eleven forty-five we begin our 
adoration before Christ enthroned on His altar. In season 
and out we continue, varying our devotions according to the 
ingenuity of those whose care it is to conduct them. The 
choir assists. Our student organists give their time most 
generously, and no help or aid is foreign to that hour. Just 
now we have concentrated on our men in service. Our own 
flag made holier by a gold star hangs just at our chapel door. 
On an altar burn lights for the various branches of the service— 
and we are never quite separated from those we love. The 
Atlantic and the Pacific are but prayer-steps distant, and we 
cross them with the wings of wishing and of hope. 

There are many other practices that we cherish. I can only 
enumerate a few. When a member of a girl’s family dies, we 
send a delegation to the Mass and offer Mass for the departed 
soul in our own chapel always. If a girl announces her en- 
gagement, we bless the occasion by Mass. Each event of 
everyone’s life, simple or solemn, is rendered holy as far as we 
can make it so. \ 


Philanthropic Ventures 


You may remember that I stressed the humanitarian acti- 
vities of the Committee. A brief mention of a few will prove 
informative. It is again only by way of example. 

The College was anxious for a liaison with the girls’ families. 
It was felt that any official move might prove artificial. The 
Committee on Religion was called into counsel, and the result 
was the organization of the Fathers’ Club which has functioned 
now for more than ten years. Its purpose is not only the 
“Bringing up of Father,” but the establishment of a better 
relationship between father and daughter. Its value has 
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been incalculable. It is a chapter in itself, and is introduced 
here only to show the breadth of scope of the Committee. 


Employment Committee 


There had been some criticism because there was no pro- 
vision made for breakfast after Mass. The Committee 
promptly agreed to see that this was remedied and discovered 
that it involved no little work. A sub-committee was 
promptly organized to be compensated by the parent group. 
This was so successful that it led to a survey of the oppor- 
tunities provided for such an activity. Today this committee 
has exclusive right to hat check privileges and a half-score 
other functions. It is mutually helpful. 


Finances 


One of the great defects in our old regime was the pre- 
dominance of the financial element in our religious’ activities. 
It had become a genuine pest, and had almost wrecked the 
spiritual aspect even of the missions. It was a “hangover” 
from high school days and smacked of high school methods. 
We had everything but the penny punch cards, and we had 
things that were worse than that. The first reform was the 
elimination of this abuse. 

We never collect any money. We pay dues for the Pro- 
pagation of the Faith and every other religious organization 
out of a common fund, which is financed by a pro rata share 
from certain activities which are sponsored by the Committee 
in conjunction now with the Athletic Association, again with 
the Glee Club or Dramatic Society. The Committee has 
even been able to organize a Student Relief Fund, which lends 
money on a student’s note (that is not legally enforcible), 
and at no interest unless the borrower sees fit to offer interest. 

There is so much still untold. Enough has been written to 
indicate how widely this group ranges in its work. It touches 
every phase of a student’s life. It is stranger to no hour, 
and it is entirely student-controlled. It puts us of the 
Faculty to rout and shame at times, but no one feels any the 
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worse for that. I have rarely known resentment because of 
this, and I have seen much help in my own religious life. Gra- 
ciously but strongly they have called me to time and attention. 
Occasionally I have felt like offering excuse or argument, but 
they were right invariably, and I trust they may accept this 
public and utterly voluntary admission. I have long ago 
acted upon those counsels. 

Again I repeat. This is no perfect road. “We are not 
angels here, nor shall be.” We are stumbling, erring humans, 
but we are learning by falls to rise. We are living Catholicism 
in a democracy and are making both real. We are learning 
in a little way that dreams can come true. 


The Study of Holy Scripture 


“Those whose duty it is to handle Catholic doctrine before the learned or 
the unlearned will nowhere find more ample matter or more abundant ex- 
hortation, whether on the subject of God, the supreme Good and the all- 
perfect Being, or the works which display His glory and His love. No- 
where is there anything more full or more express on the subject of the 
Saviour of the world than is to be found in the whole range of the Bible. 
As St. Jerome says, /o be ignorant of the Scripture is not to know Christ. In 
its pages His Image stands out, living and breathing; diffusing every- 
where around consolation in trouble, encouragement to virtue, and attrac- 
tion to the love of God. And as to the Church, her institutions, her nature, 
her office and her gifts, we find in Holy Scripture so many references and 
so many ready and convincing arguments that, as St. Jerome again most 
truly says, ‘a man who is well grounded in the testimonies of the Scripture 
is the bulwark of the Church.’ And if we come to morality and discipline, 
an apostolic man finds in the sacred writings abundant and excellent assist- 
ance, most holy precepts, gentle and strong exhortation, splendid ex- 
amples of every virtue, and finally the promise of eternal reward and the 
threat of eternal punishment, uttered in terms of solemn import, in God’s 
name and in God’s own words” (from the Encyclical Letter of Pope Leo 
XIII, Providentissimus Deus, November 18, 1893). 





Josephine Van Dyke Brownson 


By Dorotny JunGwirTH 
Catholic Instruction League, Detroit, Mich. 


[A tribute delivered on November 10, 1943, the first anniversary of 
Miss Brownson’s death} 


“Start where you are with what you have and make some- 
thing of it; and never be satisfied.” These words of Dr. 
George Washington Carver, the negro scientist who died a 
few months ago, are particularly applicable to our beloved 
foundress, Josephine Van Dyke Brownson. 

“Start where you are with what you have.” An old 
newspaper lay on a table in the Brownson home on Larned 
Street, Detroit. Josephine, then a girl under fifteen years 
of age, chanced to look at a headline in the paper. It imme- 
diately held her attention. The article told of the work that 
a Presbyterian church on Jefferson Avenue was doing for 
the Italian and Sicilian immigrants who had. recently come 
into the city. “Sicilians and Italians in a Presbyterian 
church!” thought Josephine; and then she cried out: “Why, 
they can’t have them! They belong to us!” 

So she set out to do something about it. House-to-house 
calls were made. With a limited knowledge of Latin and 
Greek, she was able to make these people understand what 
she wanted. Many of them were persuaded to return to the 
practice of their Faith. She herself often accompanied them 
to church so that they would fulfill their religious obligations. 
At other times she took care of the children while the parents 
went to church. 

Working among these people she came face to face with 
a startling fact—the appalling leakage in the Catholic Church. 
She had a burning desire to do something about it. Realiz- 
ing that thousands of Catholic children were being lost to 
the Faith because of inadequate religious instruction, she 
concentrated all her thoughts and energies on just one im- 
portant phase of Catholic Action—the teaching of religion 


to Catholic children attending public schools. 
568 
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Most people scatter their thought power in many directions 
and get nowhere. Take a magnifying glass and hold it over 
a sheet of paper in the sunlight, but keep it moving around. 
Nothing happens. But hold it steadily in one spot and it 
burns through. Same glass, same sun, same paper. The 
difference? Concentration. An idea held to steadily has 
terrific power. By pouring all her thoughts and energies 
into one single channel, Josephine Brownson achieved her 
purpose, the salvation of many souls. The teaching of 
religion was always foremost in her heart and in her thought. 
She was alive to everything that could in any way contribute 
to it. This was her life. And she loved it. 


Modest Start and Wide Expansion of Instruction League 


Materially, Miss Brownson started with very little. Our 
Lady of Sorrows parish was the Belgian center of the city, 
and it was in this church that she held her first classes in 
religion. She gathered the children of the neighborhood, 


and discovered that they knew little about their Faith. 
Carefully she trained them for their first confession and 
first Holy Communion. When they were ready to be exam- 
ined, she called in the pastor, Father Goetz. He told her to 
conduct the examination and he would sit back and listen. 
So he sat behind Josephine and she went on with the test. 
When she had finished, she turned back to see what the pastor 
had to say. He was fast asleep. Later, questioned about 
the examination, he said: “If you say they’re ready, Miss 
Brownson, then I know they are.” 

About 1906, an old carriage house behind the Francis 
Palms home on Jefferson Avenue caught Josephine’s eye. 
She obtained permission to use it for religion classes. En- 
listing the help of. several others, instructions soon began. 
Before long the number of children became so great that 
the classes were moved to larger quarters. Many teachers 
were now needed to carry on the work. 

By 1916 the Catholic Instruction League was formed. 
More and more teachers were drawn to the work. The 
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contagious enthusiasm of our leader spread throughout the 
city. Classes in religion were held in churches, school base- 
ments, private homes, in a dance hall, in a coal yard, and 
even under a tree. So rapidly did the work expand that 
Josephine Brownson finally resigned her position as mathe- 
matics teacher in Cass Technical High School to devote all 
her time to catechetics. She not only instructed the children, 
but taught men and women how and what to teach. Her 
training classes in doctrine and methods were an inspiration 
to all. By 1932 the executive ability of our leader, her 
courage and initiative, won for the League the permission to 
instruct classes in the public schools after school hours. By 
1938 there were seventy-four schools of religion in the city— 
four hundred and fifty-four teachers engaged and over four- 
teen thousand children enrolled. 


Honors Conferred on Miss Brownson 


The late Holy Father, Pius XI, in 1933 conferred on Jose- 
phine the medal Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice for her excellent labor 
for Church and Pontiff. In 1936 she received the honorary 
LL.D. from the University of Detroit. 

In 1939 the University of Notre Dame awarded its Letare 
Medal to Josephine Brownson for her very outstanding zeal 
and achievement. When presenting her with the medal, 
Bishop O’Hara, then President of the University, stated 
that she was one of the first Catholics in any country to 
organize on an extensive scale the catechetical instruction 
so warmly espoused by Pope Pius X in his Encyclical Acerbo 
Nimis, published in 1905. 

Was Miss Brownson now satisfied? No! While her work 
progressed and grew, she was ever busy seeking new ways to 
make it still digger and better. Such personal pleasures as 
movies, parties, and summer relaxations she denied herself. 
Every minute was needed for her work. In one of her train- 
ing classes several years ago, we chanced to discuss the joys 
of traveling. Immediately, Josephine declared she would do 
her traveling after she died. To take time out for pleasure 
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when souls were at stake was simply unthinkable to Josephine 
Brownson. Today she knows the transcendent worth of 
all her effort and sacrifice. 

As the author of a complete set of religion books for the 
Catholic child attending public school, Josephine Brownson 
stands unique and unequaled. A discussion of these books 
and of the author’s method of teaching, might well be the 
subject of a book in itself. At this time I should just like 
to add that anyone who has used these books or who has 
seen a child use them, has had conclusive proof of their 
effectiveness and appeal. Through them religion becomes 
a living force—a way of life loved by the child. 


Results of Her Work 


The City of Detroit today owes a debt which it can never 
repay. Yes, a debt of gratitude and appreciation to Josephine 
Brownson. It has taken a second World War with its fox- 
holes in New Guinea and its terrors on the sea to bring many 


men back to God. But only one Josephine Brownson was 
needed to rescue thousands of the children of Detroit from 
religious starvation. For literally thousands of men, women 
and children in this city today owe their knowledge of the 
Catholic Faith to Josephine Brownson. 

We who are members of the Catholic Instruction League 
shall be grateful forever to her for the opportunity to assist 
in this great work of saving souls. Even as you and I are 
attracted by the snap and glow of a blazing fire, just so have 
hundreds of persons been attracted to this apostolic work 
by the lovable personality of its leader. 

The success which this great laywoman made of her life 
and of her work is unique in this day and age. It was not 
easy. The work of the pioneer is never so. Great men are 
not born great. As Longfellow said, 


The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight. 

But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 
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Josephine Brownson had a wonderful Catholic background 
with which most of us are familiar. The simplicity of the 
religious atmosphere which pervaded her home is shown by 
the following incident. When Josephine was about four 
years of age her mother had a statue of the Blessed Virgin 
before which a vigil light was kept burning. One day little 
Josephine accidentally broke the lamp. Seeing that her 
mother felt very badly about it, she climbed up on her moth- 
er’s knee and said: ‘‘Nezzer mind, Mozzer, I will be your 
true love and lamp!” Mrs. Brownson never got another 
lamp. The child kept her promise. The lamp is still burning. 

Miss Brownson was endowed with singular gifts and 
talents. At an early age she accepted the challenge to use 
these talents for the honor and glory of God. In the spirit 
of humility and charity and with a gay heart she carried out 
her mission. She exemplified the words of St. Paul when he 
said: “Charity is not puffed up, is not ambitious, seeketh 
not her own.”’ Her accomplishments were not attended by 
glamour or fanfare, worldly fortune or fame. She had ab- 
solutely no desire for worldly acclaim. The day would come, 
she knew, when she would reap her reward, when she would 
have not only time but eternity in which to enjoy the fruits 
of her labors. In the meantime her great loyalty to God 
allowed her no slack seasons. She never lost sight of her one 
goal. 

This Catholic Instruction League which she founded has 
been so a part of her that it is difficult for us to think of one 
without the other. It is up to its members to continue the 
work of this mission so nobly begun. We must stem the tide 
of irreligion before it floods the world. Although death has 
apparently separated Josephine Brownson from the Catholic 
Instruction League, both will continue to live on—for the 
spirit never dies. And what else is the Catholic Instruction 


League of Detroit but the heart and the spirit of Josephine 
Brownson? 














Book Reviews 


The Mass. From Shadows to the Truth. By Arthur J. Clarke, C.SS.R. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd., London, 1943, pages 208 and In- 
dexes; price, seven shillings and sixpence). 


This book is a development of the proposition contained in St. Peter 
Canisius’ definition of the Mass: “The sacrifice of the Mass, rightly under- 
stood, is both a representation, at once holy and living, and an offering, 
bloodless yet actual, of the Passion of the Lord and of the blood-stained 
sacrifice which was offered for us on the Cross.’’ An attentive reading of 
the volume will give every Catholic, priest or layman, a deeper apprecia- 
tion of the Holy Sacrifice. The lay reader will be convinced that he does 
not merely hear Mass, but that he is privileged to offer it to God. ‘The 
sacrifice therefore of Our Blessed Lord, our Head, upon the Cross,’’ writes 
Father Clarke, “was something that very much belongs to us. By that 
offering He made.it possible that we, the members of His Body, should be 
offered with Him to His Father for the praise of His Glory. ‘Christ died 
once for our sins, the just for the unjust, that He might offer us to God.’”” Only 
because we have been so “gathered into one” with and in Christ, does the 
Church dare to call us, her unworthy children, ‘‘a chosen people” (genus 
electum), ‘‘a purchased people” (populus acquisitionis), and ‘‘a holy people” 
(plebs tua sancta). 

All those who truly hold and profess the Catholic and Apostolic Faith . 
have an active share in the daily offering of the Victim of Calvary, as is 
proved from many of the prayers of the Missal. The author stresses the 
point that all Catholics are united as co-offerers of fhe Mass. The reader 
feels as he reads that he is immersed in the Holy Scriptures, and gains 
an appreciation of their meaning as applied to the central act of our reli- 
gion. He comprehends the Mass as the very focus of Divine Love. A 
sentence quoted from Cardinal Billot, S.J., summarizes the thesis: ‘The 
Son of Man did not come to offer a solitary adoration to His Father, but to 
constitute us as perfect adorers with Him in spirit and in truth, by means 
of a sacrifice the offering of which is performed by the Mystical Body united 
to the Head”’ (p. 87). 

Paut E. Campse tt, A.M., Lirr.D. 


In Touch with God. By Bakewell Morrison, S.J., A.M., S.T.D. (Religion 
and Culture Series, published by the Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; price $1.75; pages 184). 


The teacher of a college class in religion faces the difficulty that the 
religious background of his students will vary to a bewildering extent. 
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Some will have had twelve years’ training in religion in Catholic primary 
and secondary schools. Others will have had a few years of intensive 
religious training. Many, especially those who have attended public 
schools exclusively, will possess a meagre religious background. 

Father Morrison, Director of the Department of Religion of St. Louis 
University, has done an excellent job in writing a book that will be service- 
able for the mixed group that confronts the college religion teacher. His 
book deals with the subjects of Prayer, the Mass, and the Sacraments. 
The student with a good religious background will find many ad- 
vanced theological details that he has not encountered previously; the 
beginner will find the fundamentals carefully outlined; and all topics are 
tied in with their relation to the problems of the day. For instance, in 
the chapters on the Mass, we find a learned discussion of the nature. of 
sacrifice, an explanation of why Catholics are bound to go to Mass on 
Sunday, a very satisfactory study of the principal parts of the Mass, and 
a sane appraisal of the use of the Missal at Mass. Under the Sacrament of 
Penance, we find such topics as “scruples,” “how to make a confession,” 
and an excerpt from the instructions of the Roman Ritual to confessors. 
The chapter on Holy Orders, among other points, treats of the separation 
of Church and State, anti-clericalism, and the Encyclical of Pius XI on the 
priesthood. 

Elsewhere in the book we are shown that prayer contains the answer to 
Lin Yutang’s best-selling pagan slant on life, ““The Importance.ot Living.” 
The author begins his answer to the student who asks what he is to think 
of evolution, by asking him whether he had been at Mass that morning; 
there is a passage quoted from St. Robert Bellarmine on mental prayer. 

Despite its popular appeal, “In Touch with God” is based on a solid 
foundation. It tackles the problems that will trouble the undergraduate 
mind, and solves them with conviction. It holds the reader’s interest 
without any resort to slang and colloquialisms. 


P. W. Rice, J.C.D. 


The Better Life. The True Meaning of Tertiarism. By Kilian J. Henn-. 
rich, O.F.M.Cap. (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York City; price 
$2.50 cloth, $1.50 paper; pages 326). 


The attribute of holiness which is one of the four marks of the true 
Church of Christ manifests itself, not only in the heroic perfection to which 
the Saints attain, but also in the higher level of virtue to which all the 
faithful must aspire. The doctrine of the Church as the Mystical Body 
of Christ implies the inevitable corollary that the call to holiness cannot be 
restricted to a few, but must extend to all the members. To think other- 
wise would dishonor Christ. Accordingly, the striving after Christian 
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perfection is the common duty of all Christians. This being so, the 
prime concern of every Christian must be how he may live up to his holy 
vocation. 

The Church itself represents the all-inclusive agency for the sanctifi- 
cation of the faithful, but within the Church many other means for the 
realization of this end develop. Some of these means have special situa- 
tions in view and are of limited application; others are of a more general 
character.” To the latter belongs the Third Order of St. Francis, the pur- 
pose of which is to help seculars in their efforts to lead a holy life amid 
worldly surroundings. The Third Order has no particular aims, and there- 
fore is compatible with all walks of life. Its one aim is to bring to full 
fruition that type of perfection which each state of life calls for. It stresses, 
emphasizes, reinforces and vitalizes the duties, virtues and ideals peculiar 
to different states. Thus, for those who are married it puts the accent 
on marital chastity, and for those who lead the single life it gives proper 
emphasis to the necessity of continence. At the same time it brings out in 
bold relief the common duties of all and urges the use of the common means 
of grace. 

The details of this Franciscan way of life are set forth in the inspiring 
and instructive pages of Father Kilian’s excellent treatise. Even a cur- 
sory perusal of the readable volume shows how much we need Tertiarism 
inour days. The wide diffusion of the Tertiary spirit will bring about that 
religious reawakening and moral renewal without which all efforts to con- 
struct a better world will be futile. Tertiarism combats the evil tenden- 
cies that have brought humanity to the brink of destruction: selfishness, 
worldliness, greed, love of luxury. It fosters the virtues that will save the 
world: the spirit of poverty, of sacrifice, of self-abnegation, the sense of a 
common brotherhood, the love of peace. We earnestly hope that this 
timely book will give a new impetus to the Tertiary movement, and beget 
in men a taste for and a genuine love of the Better Life. 

Cuarces BrueEHx_, Px.D. 





Instructions on Christian Doctrine. 1V. Prayer, Precepts of the Church, 
Sin and Its Kinds, Virtues. By Rev. Nicholas O’Rafferty (The Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1943; price $3.25; pages 293 and Index). 


Many teachers of religion are well acquainted with Father O’Rafferty’s 
series of “Instructions on Christian Doctrine.” In his first volume he 
developed the teachings of the Apostles’ Creed; the second volume treated 
the Sacraments; the third volume gave us a thorough and systematic 
analysis of the Commandments of God. The present volume offers 
thorough homiletical and meditational discussion of Prayer, Precepts of 
the Church, Sin and Its Kinds, and Virtues. 
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The teacher of high school religion will find this series a veritable treas- 
ury of the matter that should be presented to his students. It is not our 
thought that the teacher will follow the topics as they are given here, 
but he will find here material that is of value in presenting almost any topic 
contained in a Course of High School Religion. The convent library will 
be the richer for the possession of these four books; they are excellent back- 
ground reading for religion teachers at every level. The author makes use 
of the Scriptures, of the writings of the Fathers and Doctors of the Church, 
and quotes effectively from the Roman Ritual and the Missal. There is . 
much bible history interwoven with the text, but the presentation is in no 
wise a mere repetition of the stories that the student has learned in earlier 
grades. Our average teacher of religion, who lacks a theological back- 
ground, will find safe guidance in these volumes. Father O’Rafferty never 
loses sight of the fact that he is applying religion to life; practically every 
chapter concludes with an exhortation to the practice of Christian virtue. 


Paut E. Campse xt, A.M., Litr.D. 


Twenty-one Saints. By Aloysius Croft (The Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; price $1.50; pages 151). 


These Lives, first published in 1937, were originally used as part of the 
cultural program of the Milwaukee Archdiocesan C.Y.O. This little 
volume with its twenty-one sketches of Saints and saintly persons is 
written to prove that the Saints were not different from us. It is dedi- 
cated to all Catholic boys as the “Younger Brothers of the Saints.” Pupils 
from the sixth grade onward will read these Lives with understanding and 
interest. They.will learn to love—yea, to like—these Saints who were so 
thoroughly human, yet heroic enough to overcome the weaknesses that 
human flesh is heir to. The child or the adult will be delighted to learn 
that the great St. Vincent de Paul or the great St. Francis de Sales did noth- 
ing that he cannot do in the work of his own personal sanctification. 

The slang expressions of modern youth are introduced into the text with 
telling effect, not in the mere bid to engage the attention of the reader, 
but primarily because the slang expression is more expressive. There is no 
great burden of biographical detail, but the interest of the reader will move 
him to seek other sources. Mothers can substitute these beautiful stories 
of the Saints for the legends and fairy tales that have so great vogue at 


present. 
Pau E. Campsett, A.M., Litr.D. 





